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SPENCERIAN PRACTICAL WRITING 
SPELLER 


48 cents per dozen 

This simple, inexpensive device provides 
abundant drill in writing words; trains pupils 
to form their copies in accordance with the 
most modern and popular system of penman- 
ship; and saves much valuable time for both 
teacher and pupils. Space is given for the 
writing of sentences, phrases, and paragraphs, 
as well as words, thus affording opportunity 


VAN BERGEN’S STORY OF RUSSIA 


65 cents 


Recent events have drawn the attention to 
Russia, a country of which but little is known 
here. This book presents in a simple yet 
sufficient manner, for school children, the 
history of this vast land and its varied peoples. 
Commencing with the earliest times the nar- 
rative is carried down to the Peace of Ports- 
mouth. 


Single Copies, 6 Cente. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


From such a survey of the develop- 
ment of Russia, its government, and its policy, 
the pupil may secure a clear insight into the 
causes of the war with Japan, and the present 
unrest and revolutionary movements through- 
out the country. The book is well illustrated, 
and well suited to supplementary reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


for training, not only in spelling, but also in 
punctuation hae capitalization For the 
teacher there are included careful and detailed , 
instructions regarding thedictation and correc 
tion of lessons, and important rules for spell- 
ing, for punctuation, and for the use of capitals, 
























It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


-ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Wine: tina, 3 THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 











A most desirable text-book on American 2 nnn nae | 
history for grammar grades _ | 








THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


By JACQUES W. REowWAY, Author of ‘* The Making of the Empire State.” 
A new history, along new lines, topically arranged, brought literally up to date, showing how industrial deve'opment and polit 
ical evolution go hand in hand and the effect on national history of climate and topography, with a notable treatment of social 
industrial, and economic conditions. Finely indexed and profusely illustrated. 
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“The best of the new and the best of the old.” 


SMITH’S 
ARITHMETICS 


Primary Arithmetic 


THREE-BOOK SERIES intermediate Arithmetic 


Advanced Arithmetic 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematies in Teachers College , Columbia 


University 


In their preservation of what was good in the old 
methods and in their harmony with modern peda- 
gogical theories, Smith’s Arithmetics are admirably 
adapted to the needs of the classroom. The books 
furnish simple, rational, practical work which will 
fit the pupil for the business world in which he is to 
live. 


Write for a monograph entitled 
** The Old and the New Arithmetic,”’ 
by Professor David Eugene Smith. 





GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 























New York, Pennsylvania, & Ohio 
I shall be pleased to arrange with Superintendents 
and School Officials, in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, for my first Lecture on Education, 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


HERBERT L. WILBUR, GENEVA, N. Y. 









hat Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Ti — - 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 copies from pen- 

written and 50 OH from type- 
written original, we will ship 

complete duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 334%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 











Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper, are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 


Principles of 
Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 

trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 

reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 











Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 
January 3, 1906. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the State Board of Education for the position of super 
intendent of schools in accordance with ¢ hapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 9, 
at 9.30 A.M. 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in 
teaching or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of 
Massachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Sec 
retary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 





THAT DULL BOY OVER IN THE CORNER 
THE BATAVIA SYSTEM 


WILL REDEEM HIM 
fhe Magazine, EDUCATIONAL WORK, gives full in 


structions how to carry on the work of Class-Individual Instruction. 
Price, $1.50a year; 20 cents a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK COMPANY,Worcester, Mass. 








ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VIRGINIA.— (VII.) 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Doddridge, for Philip Doddridge, distinguished states 
man of Western Virginia. 

Dunmore, for John (Lord) Dunmore, governor, 1772- 
1776. 

Elizabeth, for wife of David Beauchamp. 

Elk Garden, named by Senator Davis for former 
abundance of elk. 

Elkins, for Senator S. B. Elkins. 

Fetterman, for a resident of Pittsburg, Penn., who 
owned the land. 

Gilmer, for George P. Gilmer, governor in 1830. 

Grafton, city, named by B. & O. railroad because they 
grafted a branch from this point to Wheeling. 

Grantsville, for U. S. Grant. 

Greenbrier, county, from river so called by Colonel 
John Lewis. 

Guyandot, the French form of Wyandotte, the tribe 
of Indians 

Hampshire, for county in England 

Hardy, for Samuel Hardy, member of Congress in 1784 

Harper’s Ferry, for Robert Harper, who settled there 
in 1734 and established a ferry. 

Harrison, for Colonel Benjamin Harrison, father of 
William Henry Harrison. 

Harrisville, for Thomas Harris. 

Hawk’s Nest, for cliff on New river 

Henderson, for family of early settlers. 

Hinton, for former owner of town sité. 

Huntersville, because site was originally occupied by 
hunters’ cabins. 

Huntington, for C. P. Huntington of Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad. 

Jarrolds, for a resident family 

Keyser, for prominent man, at one time an officer on 
B. & O. railroad 

Lewis, for Colonel Charles Lewis. 

Lewisburg, for Samuel Lewis. 

Logan, for an Indian chief of the Mingo tribe. 


a 


McDowell, for James McDowell, former governor < 
Virginia. 


McMechen, for a former resident. 

Marlinton, for first settler. 

Marshall, for Chief Justice John Marshall. 

Martinsburg, for Colonel Tom Martin, nephew of Lord 
Fairfax, a wealthy land owner. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. StanLtey Hav: Individual instruction 
sounds the keynote of education for the next dec- 
ade. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. BLODGETT, Syracuse, 
New York: So many thousands of children see 
their fathers so rarely, and so many fathers, in this 
busy life, so infrequently look upon their children 
except when they are asleep that I am led to be- 
lieve that somewhere in the school system there 
should be a period of time when boys and girls 
shall feel the influence that comes from the over- 
sight, the instruction, and the close association with 
a right-minded, manly, strong man as a school 
principal. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. M. WALRAvtT, Needham, 
Mass.: Class instruction enables the teacher to 
reach many. minds simultaneously, allows the pupils 
to compare their own attainments with the attain- 
ments of others, and provides for a stimulating and 
broadening interchange of views. Individual in- 
struction bridges many of the difficulties of the 
duller minds, makes possible more frequent promo- 
tion for children of exceptional ability, and when 
intelligently employed does much to develop the 
highest productive capacity of every pupil. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. O. SMALL, Grafton, Mass. : 
A community which has in its midst a properly 
conducted high school has secured for itself an in- 
stitution exerting a most powerful influence for 
good and righteousness. A high school which 
allows a low standard of scholarship, lax discipline, 
idleness and wastefulness, is a menace to the com- 
munity fostering it, and is in defiance of the ideals 
which our public school system aims at. The first 
type of school is worth more than it ever costs; 
the second type is not worth anything. 


RoBERT ForesMAN : When the child has gained 
sufficient musical experience he then studies the 
songs forming its basis. In this way he gradually 
realizes the characteristics of different rhythms, 
and the relation of his songs to the scales; he is 
taught the names of the musical elements, and his 
knowledge grows more and more exact, until he 
comes to understand all the technical facts illus- 
trated by the songs which he has memorized. The 
musical completeness of the songs must, however, 
be maintained for him. This study is continued un- 
til every song within a certain limit of difficulty 
brings to the child a definite idea of its rhythm, key 
relation, etc. 


GOETHE’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


BY W. N. HAILMANN, 
Chicago Normal School. 


The latter half of the eighteenth and the open- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century teem with 
schemes of a new education, a more vital education 
that shall fit youth for the actual duties, needs, and 
enjoyments of a more or less broadly conceived life. 

Many, perhaps the majority, of these were ultra- 
radical, broke with the past, would destroy it and 
build upon the ruins windy structures, unable to 
withstand the first gust of a rational and more truly 
practical criticism. 

Kant and Goethe—and after them Froebel—are 
prominently among the few who kept their heads 
level in this storm-and-stress period of educational 
revival. While recognizing the new demands of a 
new time, they did not lose sight of the value of 
the culture of the past, acknowledged gratefully the 
fact that their present was built upon this past, was 
the fruitage of the past, and reverently “spared the 
tree.” 

They joined unreservedly and enthusiastically in 
the demand for efficiency, yet saw clearly that the 
outward life of this efficiency should be gained, not 
at the expense of the inward life of the culture 
based on Greece and Rome, but must rather be 
added unto it as its most valid justification, impart- 
ing to it increased intensity and deeper significance. 

The work of life, they saw clearly, demands, in- 
deed, drudgery; and for this and the adequate ap- 
preciation of its value, man must be fitted. But to 
confine him to this drudgery is to rob him of joy 
and thereby to brutalize him. Only in the organic 
union cf such drudgery or work with the refine- 
ments of life, emphasized in the culture of Greece 
and Rome, is joy secured to man and his life made 
worth living. 

The inner, organizing force that is to bring about 
this union is to Goethe—as it is to Kant and Froe- 
bel—-good will, a forceful seeing love which binds 
man to manin am association equally free from 
egoistic license, anarchistic despotism, and mam- 
monistic tyranny.. 

* * * 

Goethe was compelled by the plainest require- 
ments of rhetorical economy to create ideal condi- 
tions in order to present his ideal thought clearly 
and effectively, leaving the slower processes of 
adaptation to varying and more complex conditions 
to those who in successive generations might ap- 
preciate the value of the principles presented by 
him. 

“I must deny myself the pleasure of giving a de- 
tailed account of the “Pedagogic Province.” 
Suffice it to state that it is organized for efficient 
action on the part of developing children and 
youths in an ideally regulated social life —eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious. 

In this environment the children it youths 
actually and completely live. Everywhere the 
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principles of self-activity and individuality are re- 


spected. There is ample opportunity for each 
member to follow legitimate inclination in indus- 
trial and cultural pursuits, trying himself succes- 
sively in several of these, until he finds his place. 

In every relation, in every phase of life of the 
members of the institution, these principles are re- 
spected, stimulated, and afforded ample scope. In 
the song-games, improvising in text and musical 
expression holds a prominent place; the devotees 
of instrumental music enter the orchestra on the 
occasions of the many musical festivals, when the 
urgency of their own genius inspires them with 
confidence in their ability; the plastic artists choose 
their points of view, their material and method in 
accordance wth their own independently conceived 
ideals ; the architects apply their carefully and sys- 
tematically developed skill to the execution of plans 
oi their own; the horse-breeders choose the lan- 
guage which they wish to make their major study. 
Even in the choice of cut, material, and color of 
dress the predilection of the pupil decides; the uni- 
form is taboved as hostile to the free development 
of individuality, and care is taken to change avail- 
able cuts, materials, and colors whenever a tend- 
ency toward servile imitation or clannishness is 
noticed. 

He gives a pathetic account of the inner life of a 
child whose natural instinct of self-development is 
under the didactic itch of its elders; how interests 
in the things of environment are compelled to feed 
upon s»adowy accounts of things and events at in- 
accessible distances; how the eager desire to verify 
thought in deeds is suppressed by officious doing 
for the child ; how the divine longing to be of some 
account in its world is repressed by extravagant 
praise of the achievements of long ago and _ far 
away :—- 

How he shall love and act and think, 
He finds already traced in ink, 
And—-what is worse—in strutting print; 
Thus, as a youth he takes the hint: 
Whate’er his dreams, he can but see, 

As others were so he must be. 

In children he even approves of self-conceit; 
“for,” he says, “to them belongs the world.” 

Interesting to those among us who remember the 
time when music was classed with fads and frills, 
is the value he attaches to song. “Song is with us 
the first step of culture; all else is connected with 
it and introduced with song, the simplest instruc- 
tion, as well as the simplest enjoyment, even reli- 
gious and ethical doctrine. . . . We have chosen 
music as the primary element of our educat:on; 
from it equally easy roads lead in every direction.” 
And then he proceeds to show how even from the 
merely technical skill of note-writing the student is 
led to reading, calligraphy, arithmetic, geometry, 
and the rest. 

The great central feature of his scheme is act‘on, 
efficiency in doing. In every porticn of his writ- 
ings we meet his apotheosis Of action, of the deed. 
Liie to hith is a continuous deed, is life only in so 
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far as it is deed. Hence, education which is to 
guide life in its development is true education only 
in so far as it gives stimulus and opportunity to do. 


Give me a chance to say and do. 

No greater gift I claim from you; 

My heart finds neither peace nor rest, 
It longs for work: work is its best. 


To him thought and action were one, long before 
modern psychology re-enforced this truth in its d's- 
coveries. ‘To think and to do, to do and to think; 
this is the sum of all wisdom; always acknowl- 
edged, always practiced, but rarely understood. 
These two, like inspiration and expiration, must in 
lite forever alternate. Like question and answer, 
they should always accompany each other.” 

* * * 

All worthy life rests upon doing sanctified by 
good wili. Everywhere in the enchanted province 
of ideal well-doing he finds inscribed the maxim, 
‘From the useful through the true, to the beau- 
tiful.” 

ce * * 

Children and youths live themselves into a life of 
such self-guided social unity in a carefully guarded 
and ideally emphasized social environment which 
at every point invites the joyous self-devotion im- 
plied therein. Moreover, there is for each member 
of the institution ample opportunity to follow h’s 
inclination and to try himself in agricultural, 
nomadic, mining, and other industrial pursuits, in 
scientific rescarch, in architecture, painting, scu'p- 
ture, music, in ihe study of languages, etc.; and all 
of these in interrelation. ‘“Well-born chi'dren 
bring to us many things. Nature has given to each 
of them what he needs for life. To develop these 
things is our duty.” 

It appears that every valid principle of the edu- 
cation of our new democracy is clearly set forth in 
the marvelous dream of this colossal Greek aristo- 
crat of Germany. Self-activity, initiative or orig- 
inal effort, individuality, social intro-ordination, 
motor and aesthetic training and the rest, even the 
culture epoch theory of the Herbartians and their 
insistence upon character-development—all are 
there. 

And all in a fine fusion of rational conservatism 
with rational progressiveness. Goethe’s new 
makes no wat upon the old; on the contrary, rever- 
ences, preserves, vitalizes it; adds to the regencr- 
ated intellectualism and aestheticism of the Greeks 
the scientific fervor, the thirst for efficiency, the 
universal good-will of modern ideals. 

In his educational reform, there is not a ripple of 
destructiveness or ultra-radical  self-conceit. It 
recognizes in the dawn of humanity the dawn of its 
divine destiny, follows it reverently through all the 
successive phases of its tumultuous evolution, re- 
tains and quickens all that lies heavenward, secures 
in fullest, steadily progressive measure the divine 
gifts of freedom, good-will, and joy—Adapicd Ad- 
dress. 


Rich in saving common-sense 
And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime. 


— Tennyson. 
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PEACE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY EDWIN 


The movement inaugurated by Secretary Martin 
of the Massachusetts state board of education last 
spring, to have May 18, the anniversary of the 
opening of The Hague conference, observed in all 
the schools of Massachusetts by appropriate exer- 
cises to inculcate peace principles and knowledge of 
the peace movement, was advanced immediately by 
similar efforts on the part of the school authorities 
of Ohio and Kansas; and the_interest in these 
efforts is so-general and so warm that it is expected 
that May 18 next year will be observed in many of 
the states, and that the recognition of the day in the 
schools of the country will soon become universal. 
This is one of many salutary tendencies by which 
it may fairly be hoped that the schools will gradu- 
ally be transformed from nurseries of the war 
spirit, which a crude teaching of history and a false 
patriotism too often make them, into genuine 
schools of peace and good will to men. 

In some ways the European schools and teach- 
ers are more alive to the importance of this reform 
than our own. This is particularly true in France, 
which is taking the lead to-day in almost every 
phase of the peace movement. 

The Association of French Public School 
Teachers, a society which numbers 15,000 teachers 
in its membership, at its recent congress at Lille, 
expressed itself warmly in behalf of the peace 
cause. “The congress declares,” says one of its 
resolutions, “that the teachers are energetic dis- 
ciples of peace. Their watchword is, ‘War against 
war.’ ” 

The International Congress of Public School 
Teachers, which recently met in Luttich, in which 
eighteen nations were represented, and in which 
were a large number of German and Austrian 
teachers, devoted an entire day to the theme: 
“What can the schools contribute to the spread of 
the peace idea?’ The conclusion expressed by the 
congress was that the entire instruction in all the 
schools must be permeated with the peace idea; 
that especially the history of conquerors and of 
wars of conquest should be supplanted by the his- 
tory of the advance of the humane spirit, the his- 
tory of the great benefactors of mankind, the in- 
ventors, the discoverers, the scholars, the artists. 
Instruction in history should be of a kind to show 
the great law of solidarity, which unites all men, all 
the intellectual and spiritual workers of the past. 
Thrcugh geographical instruction it should be 
shown how the living generation works in the 
same way; how the lines of trade and communica- 
tion are established, extended, and multiplied, in 
spite of rivers, mountains, and seas; how the ex- 
change of the products of all lands secures a com- 
mon life on a broader and more comfortable basis, 
a life which corresponds much more to the material 
and intellectual needs of man. The youth should 
be shown that the greatness of a people does not 
consist in the number of its military triumphs, but 
in its agricultural, industrial, scientific, artistic, and 
literary productions, in its constitution, in its insti- 
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tutions for the weak, the orphaned, the unfortunate, 
and the sick. The congress united in certain gen- 
eral statements and certain definite practical propo- 
sitions. The five general principles were as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The children must be taught to understand 
that there are not two kinds of morality, one for 
nations and another for the individual. 

2. The children must be permeated with the 
feeling ot brotherly love towards all the peoples of 
the earth, without distinction of race, color, or 
religion. 

3. They must be influenced to respect all life, 
not only the life of man, but also of animals, in this 
way being led to overcome childhood’s destructive 
tendencies, and to feel more sensitively the horrible 
character of war. 

4, The children must learn, along with the feel- 
ing of their own right and dignity, respect for the 
right and dignity of others. 

5. Lhe idea of righteousness and justice must 
permeate the children, and they must learn that — 
love of country does not stand opposed to the love 
of humanity. The particular educational recom- 
mendations made by the congress were as fol- 
lows :—— 

1. Two peace festivals should be held annually 
in all the schools of the civilized nations, one on 
February 22, and one on May 18, the anniversary 
of the opening of The Hague conference. 

2. Everything possible should be done to pro- 
mote the travel of students and young teachers in 
foreign lands, in order to éstablish and multiply 
good relations between them and the young people 
of other nations. 

3. The exchange of visits between students dur- 
ing the holidays should be promoted. 

4. International correspondence should be pro- 
moted. 

5. Organizations should be arranged by which 
differences and troubles arising among students 
should be settled by a tribunal composed of the 
students themselves. 

The International Students’ Congress mecting in 
Luttich at the same time passed the two foliowing 
resolutions :— 

1. A peace propaganda shall-be organized, to 
take in the whole world in its operations. 

2. Peace clubs should be organized in all the 
different universities. - 

The committee of the congress was instructed to 
prepare a statement of its recommendations to be 
transmitted to the different governments, with the 
request that it be brought everywhere to the knowl- 
edge Sf those charged with the direction of ele- 
mentary education. 

The recommendation of the establishment of 
peace clubs in all the universities is in line with the 
recommendation of Chancellor MacCracken of the 
University of New York at the last Mohonk Aprbi- 
tration Conference. He suggested that there clubs 
should be called World Government Clubs, to em- 
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phasize the constructive and organizing character 
of the international work which is in their power. 
At this Mohonk conference a special committee 
was appointed, with President D. C. Gilman as its 
chairman, to take up carefully the whole matter of 
peace teaching in our American colleges and uni- 
versities. This committee, which is a very strong 
one and expects large financial backing, is sure to 
give as strong an impulse to the cause in our higher 
institutions as Secretary Martin and his friends have 
given it in the public schools. America is not likely 
to linger behind Europe in this most commanding 
educational duty. 
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IN HONOR OF JOHN SWETT. 

[Remarks of Richard D. Faulkner in the presentation of 
the portrait of John Swett by Mrs. Mary Curtis Richard- 
son to the University of California, December 28, 1905. 
The gift of the California Teachers’ Association. } 

In 1852 John Swett was elected principal of the 
Rincon school of San Francisco, Cal. He retired 
from the position of superintendent of common 
schools of the city and county of San Francisco in 
1895. He was continuously in the service of the 
city or state from the time of his election as 
principal of the Rincon school until his retirement 
as superintendent, with the exception of the period 
intervening between his resignation as principal of 
the girls’ high school and normal class, in 1899, 
and his inauguration as superintendent in 1891. 
Since his retirement from the position of superin- 
tendent, in 1895, he has resided on his farm, Hill 
Girt, near Martinez, Contra Costa county. In these 
fifty-two years, whether in active service or retire- 
ment, John Swett has been an example and an in- 
spiration to the teachers of California. 

At the time of his election to the principalship of 
the Rincon school the first free public school in San 
Francisco was not four years old. The entire 
teaching force of the city did not equal the number 
of teachers now in the John Swett grammar school. 
The average daily attendance of the few schools 
scattered among the sand hills was still counted by 
hundreds. 

The Rincon school was held in a small rented 
two-classroom building. The two-classroom 
building consisted of an original shanty to which 
had been attached a shed-like ell. The original 
shanty was the classroom of the principal, the 
shed-like ell, of his assistant. Neither of the rooms 
possessed a blackboard. The only apparatus con- 
sisted of a wooden water-pail and a battered tin 
dipper, from which the children drank water 
brought from a well not far distant, the owner of 
which allowed the boys to draw one bucketful a 
day. The teachers were provided with a small 
table and a cheap chair. There were sixty boys and 
girls in the school, about equally divided between 
principal and assistant. 

A public-spirited merchant, a patron of the 
school, made a proposition to the board of*educa- 
tion to build on one of his lots a two-story frame 
building capable of accommodating three hundred 
pupils, provided the city would lease it for a given 
time at a reasonable rental. His offer was accepted. 
The building was dedicated on August 22, 1854. 
On this occasion the principal of the school made 
his first public address in California. 
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This building, though enlarged in 1856, was out- 
grown by 1860, when the board of education built 
a twelve-classroom building for the school. The 
building was cheap and poorly planned, but was 
dedicated December 22,1860, as if it were a palace. 
One of the speakers was Thomas Starr King. 

In the nine years that he was principal of the 
school he provided the school, through a series 
of May festivities, with a piano, a gymnasium, and 
a library. The gymnasium was a feature of the 
school. The principal was the leader. In these 
years, through public examinations and exhibi- 
tions, he brought parents into sympathy with the 
work their children were doing. In these years 
were his preparation for the great and lasting ser- 
vice he was to render as state stiperintendent of 
public instruction, to which high cffice he was 
elected in 1862 for one year, and re-elected in 
1863 for four years. 

In 1862 John Swett saw more clearly than any- 
one in the state at that time that the public 
schools must be made free public schools, and that 
the profession of teaching must be raised. Tt was 
for the purpose of raising the standard of _ profes- 
sional teaching and for organizing a state system 
of free schools that he sought the office of state 
superintendent. It is not my province to tell how 
well these purposes were accomplished by him in 
the five years he held that office. 

During the nine years that he was principal of 
the Rincon grammar school he endured the twin 
humiliations of an annual election and an annual 
examination. The examination was conducted 
by a committee of doctors, lawyers, dentists, book- 
hinders, contractors, and non-professional men, and 
its purpose was to see whether he was competent 
to teach for another vear the same school that he 
had just taught. 

Some of the questions submitted by these ex- 
aminers have come down to us. Here is a 
sample (time, one hour) :— 

1. Name all the rivers of the globe. 

2. Name all the bays, gulfs, seas, lakes, and 
other bodies of water on the globe. 

3. Name all the cities of the world. 

4. Name all the countries of the world. 

5. Bound all the states of the United States. 

He announced himself a candidate ten days be- 
fore the convention. When the convention met 
less than a dozen delegates were pledged to him. 
None were to be had by trading, for there was no 
oiher state officer to be nominated. If he had 
known that Frank Soule, the brilliant and versa- 
tile writer and politician, was to have been a can- 
didate for the office, he would not have gone to 
the convention at all. 

Several nominations for the office were made. 
Finally, all nominating speeches being made, the 
several candidates were on motion invited to ad- 
dress the convention. John Swett did not expect 
this, but he was called out first, without a moment 
to collect his thoughts. I know the fire that is in 
him at seventy-five, but I would like to have lis- 
tened to him on that occasion, at thirty-two, for 
his patriotic and professional speech secured him 
the nomination in the face of certain defeat. 

On his retirement from the office of state super- 
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intendent of public instruction, John Swett was 
elected principal of the Denman grammar school 
of San Francisco. He now had to teach but two 
hours daily. For the first time, therefore, in his 
experience, he had time to devote to supervision. 
He now began a careful study of methods of teach- 
ing. I will not speak of his work as principal of 
the Denman grammar school, nor as deputy super- 
intendent of common schools, nor as principal of 


' the Denman grammar school for a second time, 


nor as principal of the girls’ high school and normal 
class, further than to say that the result of these 
years of work were his methods of teaching, and 
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numerous contributions to the advanced text-book 
literature of the times. 

John Swett resigned the principalship of the 
girls’ high school and normal class in 1889, but 
the people of San Francisco called him from his re- 
tirement the next year and elected him superin- 
tendent of common schools by an overwhelming 
vote. His administration as superintendent was 
marked by the fearlessness of his reports to the 
board of education, by the flexibility of the course 
of study that he prepared for the schools, and by 
the impress of his enthusiasm and _ professional 
spirit upon teachers and principals. 





SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS.—(X. ) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


“Detroit has a permanent fund consisting of 
gifts, legacies, etc.; moneys appropriated by the 
board of education or raised by approval of the 
common council and board of estimates; tuition 
fees of non-resident pupils; interest on daily bal- 
ances cf moneys appropriated for teachers’ salaries ; 
moneys which trustees of the retirement fund may 
transfer from the great fund. Interest on this fund 
must be turned over to the general fund, and used 
in payment of annuities. No other portion of the 
permanent fund may be so used. The general fund 
consists of deductions from salaries of teachers, not 
less than one per cent. nor more than three per 
cent.; no deduction made on a basis of more than 
$1,000 ; income from interest of said general fund; 
all moneys deducted from teachers’ salaries for ab- 
sence or for any cause; all moneys intended for the 
retirement fund and not left specifically to the 
permanent fund. The board of trustees consists 
of the president of the board of education, the presi- 
dent pro tem of the board of education, the chair- 
man of the committee on teachers and schools, of 
the board of education; the superintendent of city 
schools, and three teachers in the city schools 
elected from contributors to the retirement fund by 
ballot, as the board of trustees shall prescribe, for a 
term of three years, one teacher being elected each 
year. 

“The funds are in the hands of the treasurer of 
the board of education. The amount to be deducted 
from salaries is determined by-the board of educa- 
tion on the recommendation of the board of trus- 
tees. The permanent fund is administered and in- 
vested by the board of education in the name of the 
board of trustees. The board of trustees may pro- 
vide for donors to the permanent fund an honorary 
membership on the board without power to vote. 
In case of the discontinuance of the 1etirement fund 
ali moneys appropriated therefor from funds of 
the board of education (tuition cf non-resident 
pupils, deductions for absence, and interest on sal- 
ary fund) revert to the teachers’ salary fund. When 
the permanent fund has reached $100,000, no funds 
may be added to it from deductions for absence or 
interest on the salary fund, except by a two-thirds 
vote of the board of education. 


“The term of service entitling to pension is thirty 
years, of which twenty years must be in Detroit, or 
twenty-five years in schools of Detroit render a 
teacher cligible on application. Teachers in- 
capacitated for duty, having taught twenty years, 
ten in Detroit, may be retired by a two-thirds vote 
of the board of trustees. Teachers who resign or 
are removed for cause may apply after three 
menths for such a portion of money contributed by 
them as the trustees shall direct to be paid, not to 
exceed one-half of their contributions. Annuities 
are not to exceed $250. Current expenses of the 
board of trustees are paid from a maintenance fund 
of the board of education. 

“In Jersey City the state retirement find is sup- 
ported entirely by percentage contributions from 
the salaries of teachers who are members. The an- 
nuity is half the average salary earned during the 
last five years of service, but cannot exceed $600. 
Any teacher who has taught forty years, or more, 
in any one school district of the state of New 
Jersey, must be retired by that district, should he 
or she apply for retirement. The annuity in this 
case is one-half of the last annual salary paid. 

“In San Francisco, the fund consists of assess- 
ments of $12 per year deducted from the salaries 
of day teachers, and $6 per year from the salaries 
of evening school teachers receiving less than $50 
per month; gifts, and legacies, and not less than 
half of the sums forfeited by absence. The perma- 
nent fund is composed of 25 per cent. of all moneys 
from these sources to the amount of $50,000 and of 
all gifts specifically bequeathed. The fund is ad- 
ministered by a commission consisting of the 
mayor, the superintendent of schools, and the 
county treasurer, who report biennially to the 
supervisors. The retirement committee consists of 
five teachers, one at least from primary, and one 
from grammar schools, elected for three vears. 
The term of service is thirty years, with thirty 
years’ assessments. The amount of annuity is $50 
per month. A proportionate annuity is paid to in- 
capacitated teachers who have been contributors for 
at least five years. The annuity is suspended on 
return to public-school teaching, or when incapac- 
ity ceases, and if the annuitant has received a sum 
which has reimbursed for his or her contributions. 
There is a provision for pro rating. Necessary ex- 
penses are paid from the fund. All annuities cease 
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if the annuitant returns to the profession of teach- 
ing.” 

Connecticut furnishes another example of activ- 
ity in this direction :— 

PROPOSED TENURE OF OFFICE LEGISLATION FOR 
TEACHERS. 

“A sub-committee of the board of education at 
Waterbury, Conn., has formulated a bill which is to 
be subinitted to the next session cf the legisla- 
ture in that state, and which is designed to estab- 
lish a tenure of office for teachers. The measure 
provides that superintendents, principals, and 
teachers within the jurisdiction of the board of 
education, who have been in the service for a mini- 
mum of three vears, shall not be dismissed except 
for cause. Lismissal can then be effected only by 
a two-thirds vote of the board. The three years 
are designed to be a probationary period. Under 
the proposed act the board fixes the salaries, which 
may be increased from time to time, but not re- 
duced. 

“A prominent feature of the measure is the pro- 
vision for the establishment of a public school 
teachers’ retirement fund. The board has authority 
to establish the fund, which shall be under the 
charge of a board of trustees, of which the city 
treasurer shall be ex-officio treasurer. The fund 
shall be composed of any legacies that may be re- 
ceived ; of moneys deducted from teachers’ salaries 
as the result of lost time; and of an assessment of 
one per cent. on the salaries of teachers. The gov- 
erning board shall have full power to invest the 
fund. Detailed provision is made for the retire- 
ment, by the board of education, of teachers who 
have been. in the service a_ specified number of 
years, and for the payment of annuities to them. 
Considerable interest has developed over the pro- 
posed act in Waterbury.” 

Krom these illustrations it appears that New 
York city has the most rational, the most liberal, 
and the most lasting of all the plans now in force. 
Ary city which intends to be ona par with New 
York in the treatment of its teachers will be under 
the necessity of making such a contribution to the 
teachers’ retirement fund as will enable those com- 
ing under the provisions of the act to retire on 
half pay. 

(To be continued.) 
or oe 


WISDOM IN EXAMINATIONS. 


BY E. L. MENDENHALL, XENIA, OHIO. 





Be careful to make examination questions as fair 
as possible. Do not ask anything that has not been 
thoroughly drilled upon. Do not ask so many 
questions and of such kind that you will be com- 
pletely exhausted by correcting papers. Questions 
should require clear, definite, and brief answers. 

Above all things let not the examination be a 
sham, and to this end observe the following to the 
letter :— 

(1) Grade every paper thoroughly. 

(2) After grading return the papers to the 
authors and allow them to question you freely. 
Clear up every doubtful point. Do not hesitate to 
change the grading either way if an error has been 
made. 
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TWeNTY-STORY PLAYGROUND PIER OF STEEL 
AND GLASS. 


THE PLAN OF DR. LUTHER H. GULICK, 
Director Physical Training in New York, 

A playground twenty stories high, built of steel 
and glass, is what Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director 
oi physical training in the New York public 
schools, is now planning for the school children of 
New York. This great structure is to rise from the 
waters of the East or North river in the form of a 
towering recreation pier, or it is to occupy some 
position of advantage where light and air cannot 
be cut off from it by the erection of other build- 
ings. To find such a place on land would be diffi- 
cult and also expensive. If a proper foundation 
can be constructed below the water to hold up the 
enormous weight of a twenty-story building, then a 
pier would be just the place—so a pier it will prob- 
ably be. 

Light and air are Dr. Gulick’s hobbies, so 
he has planned his sky-scraping playground in 
such a manner as to have its sides composed 
almost entirely of windows. It will be a tower- 
ing, shining, crystal palace, glittering above 
the crowded waters, a most conspicuous object 
in the sky-line of New York. In summer a 
large portion of the windows will be removed, 
and the fresh breezes which wander wp from 
the ecean or down from the Highlands of the 
Hudson, will fill all the rooms of the building. For 
the first four stories the children will have to walk, 
but above that great elevators, holding at least 
fifty passengers at a time, and smoothly running 
escalators will carry the vouthful patrons of the 
building to the higher stories. In the lowest story 
of the playground will be a créche, where mothers 
who have to go to work can leave their children. 
That will be the region of rattles and nurses. 

From there up the size of the children will in- 
crease and their form of amusement change, until, 
when the two or three upper stories are reached, 
there will be the great gymnasium and the instru:- 
tors in boxing and fencing. As the child grows it 
will go up stairs, and “I play on such and such a 
story” will be equivalent to saying, “I am in such 
and such a class.” In the upper stories Dr. Gulick 
intends to have as fine a gymnasium as money can 
buy. And he will have boxing there “not for peop'e 
to see,’ he says, “but so that boys may learn how 
to take care of themselves and have healthful exer- 
cise at the same time.”” There will be rooms, large 
and airy, which can be used for drill halls, where in- 
structions in the school of the soldier will be given; 
and there will be club rooms, where the athletic 
societies of the public school children can have 
their headquarters. There will be shower baths 
and plunges, of course, and there will be stories 
where athletics will be, in a measure, subordinated 
to the plaving of such games as children love and 
play on their one-story playgrounds in the open air. 
On, say, the tenth story children can play hop- 
scotch and “ring around a-rosey”’ as comfortably 
as if they were away down on the firm earth. 

The towering structure of glass and steel will, 
of course, be kept running winter and summer, and 
will be intended for the use of the 120,000 school 
children who live below Fourteenth street. Noth- 
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ing like this twenty-story playground was ever 
built before. 

Dr. Gulick says that this building of a sky-scraggwr 
playground is the only solution, so far as he can 
see, of the playground question for great cities with 
congested populations. Not only New York, but 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Chicago will ultimately 
have to follow the example set by this first of the 
towering playgrounds. 

“In lower Manhattan we cannot go on taking the 
earth for playgrounds. To give every child three 
square yards to play in below Fourteenth street 
would require no less than 206 acres. That would 
take about one-eleventh of all the land in the sec- 
tion named. ‘This is manifestly out of the question. 
We already have a little more than seven acres of 
playgrounds below Fourteenth street, and that. is 
about all we are likely to get. The system of play- 
grounds cannot go on expanding in the present 
manner. The cost alone would be prohibitive. 
Well, then, what are we going to do? Why, do as 
is done by business and by dwelling houses—use 
the ground many times over. The same piece of 
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ground is used twenty times above the ground and 
four or five times below for business purposes, why 
not for playground purposes? The children have 
got to have some place to play in. If vou don’t 
give them playgrounds they will play in the streets, 
and we all know what that means. It means a 
stunted mental, moral, and physical growth. If 
any one has got a better solution of the playground 
problem than my twenty-story structure of steel 
and glass, well and good. But it is the only one I 
can imagine.” ; 

At present there is playground room below Four- 
teenth street for cnly about oné child in thirty. The 
other twenty-nine, when they come home from 
school, must play in the streets—for play childrea 
will, somewhere. It has been suggested -that it 
would be impossible to have elevators of sufficient 
capacity and in sufficient numbers to serve the 
building when its 120,000 children come to play. 
Dr. Gulick, however, has carefully considered all 
obiections of this sort, and pronounces them with- 
out foundation. He says that the playground can 
be built, will be built, and will prove a great success. 





PLAIN HONESTY NEEDED. 


What we want in this land is a revival of old-fashioned common honesty. 
practice which makes it disreputable for a man to be a thief. 


We want a code of 
We want aclass of educators who 


would scorn to be seen in company with an unrepentant rascal. We want a body of voters who will 


decline to support any man whose garments are staired by graft or spoils. 


We want a church which 


isnt afraid to preach and a press which isn’t afraid to stand out against it. We want leaders who are 
not pharisees and followers who are not envious of ili-gotten gain. All over America a wave of formal 


enthusiasm is moving. 
Journai. 


DEPARTURES. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 

‘Professor + McMurry, in calling public atten- 
tion to the over-full study-course in the 
elementary schools, authoritatively says: ‘What- 
ever cannot be shown to have a plain rela- 
tion to some real need of life must go.’ When 
this comes to pass, the fit survival will be the chil- 
dren’s healtlifullest boon; they will be led back to 
the long ago, when, as the little girl in Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken’s story expressed it, “The children had so 
few things, and so much of them.” To-day, the 
children have so many things, and so little of any 
of them. And yet, in many of the best schools, a 
reform has started, and it will not rest until it has 
made a royal road, along which the belated and 
the below-average children may walk in peace of 
mind with the children who are keen and capable. 

In these schools, arithmetic does not “come 
hard” to children, for puzzle problems have given 
place to plain-as-day questions, whose answers can 
be proven by the watching of men at work, or by 
a turn or two of the hand in easy experiment. We 
hear that percentage “cases” have gone, and that 
only enough of plain percentage to trade by will 
stay. May all written rules, formulae, and solu- 
tions, with the “ifs,” “hences,’ and “therefores” of 
explanation, speedily follow! For all the props 
that any child needs along the arithmetic way lie 
seasoning in the mathematical area of his brain, 


People have at last begun to think. It is a hopeful sign—Lewiston (Me.) 


ready to be brought to light as soon as book helps 
are out of the way. 

I enjoyed the straight way in which problems 

‘like this one were read and answered in a trice, by 
a class of little people: “What will 12 barrels of 
apples cost at $2 a barrel?” “$24.” Since this was 
the truth, it could not be made any truer by telling 
just how this came to be the truth, could it? 

As in arithmetic, so in all other branches, ex- 
cisions are being made by progressive teachers. 
There are teachers many, who, out of their loyalty 
te, which means love for, their children, dare to lop . 
off a deal more than their supervisors decree, and 
this to the greater health, happiness, and progress 
of their children. Such teachers lose neither place 
nor caste, for they openly prove their value by their 
success in doing the unusual things. 

The over-time of the rural school day must go. 
A rural school of twenty pupils may have twice 
that number of classes, from primer to algebra. 
Never had farmhouse such sore need of hired help 
as have these overcharged schools. . The liberty 
bell will never ring for country teachers and their 
pupils until a division of work among two or three 
teachers shall make labor light, and the day short. 
Besides, all oneness, for thirty-six weeks of the 
year, isn’t good for children; they will develop 
more healthfully under a three-fold touch. 

A school visitor thus gives his observations in 
part: “The district school boy has spent five and a 
half hours in school, not counting recesses. Two 
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hours and five minutes of his time have been spent 
in five recitations before one teacher. The grade 
boy has spent three hours and forty-five minutes in 
school; with music and dancing, out of school, he 
has eight subjects and seven teachers in the day. 
Five and a half hours covers all.” Which boy will 
come to his three-fold growth the sooner? 

And possibly parts of the ethical should go to 
make room for other parts more beneficent. What, 
“this fable teaches,” might have been the good seed 
sure of upspringing in the children of years ago, 
but for reasons and reasons it does not find lodg- 
ment in to-day’s boys and girls. So, to what good 
is this waste? There are sadly beautiful “gems,” set 
in glittering tears, and lovely songs, set to minor 
music, and tender tragedies that might be told, for 
warning,—-but, is it well? Is it not better to ring 
out all sadness, though it be classic, and ring in all 
joyance, though it be homely and everyday? For 
life’s discipline is not yet for the children; when it 
is needed, sorrow will come without an invitation. 
And smiles take up less time than tears, and are 
quicker preparatives for study. 

Lashing with the tongue, stabbing with the eve, 
boycotting, and other tantalizers hold their own in 
only a few schools. May we, who have the power, 
send them following their own,—corporal punish- 
ment, recess imprisonment, and long after-school 
waits,—back into the dark ages, or some remoter 
period of time! 

The last hullabaloo of school is going. The first 
went years ago, about the time that “self-poise,” 
“self-control,” and “repression of expression” came 
in as new and desirable. There are teachers yet 
who remember how the dismissal beli was the sig- 
nal for the school yell, the leap over desk, the push 
and the scurry to be the first out; how the unusual, 
coming into the school, was greeted with the up- 
roarious laugh. Now the children are being 
taught to prove Isaiah’s promise, “In quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength.” The fire- 
alarm drill has been practiced in the grade schools 
with surprising success. I noted this the other day 
in a school building with many rooms. The princi- 
pal rang the alarm at an unusual time in the day; in 
an instant, all the pupils had dropped their work, 
formed in line, and passed out into their respective 
halls, the pupils above stairs waiting until the 
schools below were in their places, before passing 
down the stairs. Lingering in the school vard for 
a little, they returned to their rooms in the same 
orderly way, and at once took up their work. All 
had been done within fifteen minutes, without word 
or gesture from the teacher. I believe that they 
would have answered a real fire alarm, in their 
building, with the same composure. 

We have named but the few departures; more 
and more of the schoolroom usurpers of time and 
strength are to be sent away. . Shall we, teachers, 
do our part of the sending? Talk about progress 
working this or that reform! It is the earnest 
teacher, who pushes progress from behind, who 
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works the reform. What a privilege that the twen- 
tieth-century teachers are allowed a part in this 
pushing! 

——_——— -_—-0-  -0-@-0- @ 0. na 

ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—(IX.) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD. 

THE ETHICS OF CHARITY. 

AN OUTLINE FOR STUDY. 

Bearings of the ethics of reputation, justice, and 
benevolence upon the problem of charity. The in- 
fluence of Malthus’ “Principle of Population” ; its 
many errors, yet great service. The Malthusian 
Law and its relation to the theory of charity. 

Charity as a permanent necessity; the reasons. 
Comparatively recent origin of the spirit of charity ; 
infiuence of the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
Steps in the growth of the idea of charity. 

The many misdirected charities; illustrations. 
Resulting difficulties. The theory of relief. Evils 
—economic and moral. The aim not primarily to 
alleviate but to cure poverty. 

And yet society has a duty; and it is performing 
this duty,—illustrations. The German idea and 
system. The work in London, Paris, Naples, New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. Hopeful changes in 
the religious attitudes of men; church enterprises. 
Mr. Hartt’s suggestions for the regeneration of 
rural New Engiand. Promising efforts among the 
“captains of industry.” The significance of thrift 
education. School savings banks, thrift mis- 
sienaries, and the like. 

Personal duties in regard to the unknown needy, 
emotion, money, secrecy, “poor funds,” children 
beggars, suppression of vice, personal examp!e 
and influence. 

Conclusion :— 

“If we have been accessory to shaking anyone’s 
sense of the duty of forethought, his feeling of par- 


‘ental or filial responsibility, or his conviction that 


if he is to live he must fit himself for civilized life, 
or if we have trained any to think that the world is 
a lotterv and that the only rule is to rely on chance 
or Providence without intelligent prospect or retro- 
spect, then we have done them as real and material 
and disastrous a mischief as if we had given them 
phosphorous necrosis in our factory, or poisoned 
them with sewer gas, or cheated them of their 
wages.” 
REFERENCES. 
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Hurried results are worse than none. We must force nothing, but be partakers of the 
divine patience. If there is one thing evident in the world’s history, it is that God hasteth 
not, All haste implies weakness. Time is as cheap as space and matter. 

— GEORGE MacDONALD. 
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CHARACTER 


[This form is used in the New Paltz, N. Y., Normal 


School for all students in the professional and prepara- 
tory departments. ] 
Parent or guardian 














Parent’s occupation Na- 
tionality: (a) father-—--—-;: (b) mother ‘ 
Father died of——-—in . Mother died of——— 
in———.. 
1. Home conditions: Favorable, unfavorab!e. Hom: 


discipline: Firm, lax. 
study. 

Physical condition: General health, good, decicate, 
fair; subject to headaches; de‘ective sgh‘; 
hearing: attendance has not been interfered with 
because of condition of health, Comment———. 

3. Temperamert: Nervous; impulsive, excitab’e, easily 

provoked, easily reconciled, sensitive, hope‘u'. 
Sanguine; emotional, excitable, outspoken, not 
persistent, buoyant, cheerful.  Bilious, often 
gloomy, serious, passionate, revengeful, pers‘st- 
ent, erduring. Lymphatic; lacking energy, slow, 
calin, persistent, enduring. 


Pupil is not held down to 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—( XIX.) 
BY RALPH WAKBURTON, 
BERLIN. 


European advices of late have been referring to 
Berlin as a centre of disturbance to the peace of 
that continent, in connection with the Moroccan 
question. Emperor William has been for some 
time the cause of uneasy dreams to both France 
and England through his unsolicited intrusion into 
North African affairs. He has certainly crossed 
both French and English policies relative to the 
Sultan’s domain, and has earned the ill-will of-his 
nearer and remoter neighbor by his interference. 

In seems of iate to have been the misfortune of 
Germany to awaken a considerable degree of an- 
tagonism against herself in several foreign coun- 
tries. Quite recently a batch of letters from 
European publicists was printed in the ‘Courrier 
Enropeen” of Paris, and they all speak in milder or 
stronger words of a change for the worse in Ger- 
man life and manners. Chief stress is laid on the 
faith of Germany in military and naval strength as 
one of the surest causes of German prosperity. 
Emperor William has come to be known as_ the 
“German war-lord,” because of the emphasis he 
places on military skill and glory. And so it hap- 
pens that there is a constant sense of uneasiness in 
Europe as to what may be said or done in Berlin, 
as in the present instance. 

Berlin is the third most populous city of Europe. 
Its growth is almost phenomenal. At the close of 
the “Thirty Years’ War’ its population was but 
6,000. At the death of Frederick the Great (1786) 
it numbered 145,000. In 1892 the census gave it a 
citizenship of 1,635,000. “Greater Berlin,” which 
includes several imposing suburbs, has a popula- 
tion of about 3,000,000. 

Only in the New World can such wonderful ex- 
pansion in urban life be found. It is the greatest 
manufacturing and incu trial centre in Europe 
to-day. 

Tt is a beautiful as well as busy citv. Mrs. Nor- 
ton writes of it as “seated in something of mediae 
val costume and cuiet beside the River Spree.” 

it is a city without slums. One may pass 
through the quarters where the very poorest live, 
auc may find signs of indigence in humble clothes, 
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4, Other characteristic traits: Bright, dull; quick, slow, 
plodding; responsive, non-responsive, responds 
slowly; ambitious, indifferent; self-confident, 
timid; methodic, careless: diligent, indolent; per- 
severing, easily discouraged; refined, coarse; po- 
lite, rude, impudent; straightforward, sly; com- 

















ment . 

5.» General information ——-—observa'ion mem- 
ory———ability to think———outside read- 
ing: attention—--—- magination apply - 
cation—-—— —oral expression written work 


€. In what kind of schoo! wo:k does this pupil show 
greatest interest? Exce's in———point of 
weakness———greatest mental deficiency 
‘distasteful or disliked things 
General behavior———. Likely to cause trouble or an- 
novyance in what respect? . What mode of 
appeal or method of discipline should be used? 


8. Outside interests———, Specially marked talent cr 
ability- 
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and in scanty furnishings in the houses; yet both 
homes and inmates are clean, and for the most part 
tidy. 

Of the many fine thoroughfares, the Friedrich 
Strasse and Unter den Linden are the niost famous. 
‘Lhe last-named is nearly 200 feet wide and three- 
fourths of a mile long, with double rows of lime 
trees and spacious greensward. Leaving out the 
palaces, the University, and brilliant shop windows 
lining both sides the entire length, the avenue can 
scarcely be said to justify its fame. The hme trees 
are not nearly as majestic or as graceful as the 
stately elms ef New England. Euclid avenue in 
Cleveland, Wocdward avenue in Detroit, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue in Washington, have no need to fear 
comparison with “Unter den Linden.” 

Of the numerous beautiful parks the Thier- 
garten, close to Unter den Linden, ove-shadows 
the rest. It is 600 acres with wonderful combina- 
tions of art and nature. The colossal statue of 
(,oethe is one of its features. 

‘The Rath-haus, or town hall, is the finest of 
the civic buildings. It is modern and majestic, and 
has a tower rising 300 feet above the pave. The 
clock in the tower may be seen anywhere in the 
city at night. The Rath-haus cost $2,000,000. 
Strange to say, there is in its basement a gilded 
salocn, more than 300 feet long, and divided into 
compartments where friends may mect to sip their 
beer or wine. 

The Bourse is a most imposing edifice. The gal- 
leries for visitors have seats for 5,000. The pit in 
which the “bulls and bears” do business is the larg- 
est hall in the citvy—220 by 72 feet. 
has 8,000 members. 

Places of amusement are very numerous and at- 
tractive. Operatic performances and concerts are 
given on Sunday evenings, as well as other even- 
ings, and are usually thronged. Concerts and 
operas begin early, doors being opened at 5.30 p 
m., aud the performance commencing at 6 or 7. At 
the Philharmonic the best music is given every 
week at popular prices—fifteen or cighteen cent, 
-and it is always crowded. 

\rt treasures are splendidly housed. ‘The best 
of them may be found in the Old and New Royal 
Museums, and in the National Gallery. 
most famous pictures to be found 
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Museum are Michael Angelo’s “John Baptist as a 
Boy,” Murillo’s “Ecstasy of St. Anthony,” Raph- 
acl’s “Madonnas,”’—five of them, Correggio’s 
“fupiter and [o,” and Titian’s “Daughter.” 

Berlin is the governmental centre of the German 
empire, and the government buildings are many 
and stately. The Reichstag—or Parliament bui'd- 
ing—is magnificent. Adjoining it is the war office, 
with a beautiful park in the rear, to which, how- 
ever, the public are not admitted. The War Acad- 
emly, where army officers are educated, has a war 
library of $00,000 volumes, and many magnificent 
accessories. 

And here it may be said that everywhere in Ber- 
lin one meets the sight of military uniforms. 
George Eliot complained in one of her books of 
the inconvenience of perambulating the streets of 
Berlin, because of the fear of being pushed off the 
pavement by military men. Still, with all their 
swagger, the military add greatly to the attractive- 
ness and life of Unter den Linden. 

Berlin has as complete a school system as any 
city of the world. Attendance upon the common 
schools of children from five to fourteen is com- 
pulsory, the sexes occupying separate buildings. 
The high schools train the youth for practical and 
business life. The gymnasium, as it is called, gives 
classical and scientific training in preparation for 
the ‘university. The course in the gymnasium is of 
nine years. No one is allowed to enter upon the 
study of law or medicine, except he is a graduate 
of some gymnasium. 

Berlin University occupies several buildings that 
are somewhat widely scattered. But the main edi- 
fice is directly opposite the Imperial Palace in the 
finest part of the city. The university is among the 
foremost in Europe. It has hundreds of professors 
and 6,000 students. Here such eminent men as 
Virchow, Helmholtz, and Mommsen have held im- 
portant chairs; and little wonder that hundreds of 
American students are found in attendance. 

The students have access to the famous Royal 
library, which has over a million volumes, and 
thousands of valuable and curious manuscripts. 
The highest-priced book ever sold was a vellum 
Missal presented by Pope Leo X. to Henry VIII, 
which brought $50,000 at the sale. The German 
government purchased it, and placed it in this 
library. 

The churches of Berlin are not very striking; in 
fact, they are quite inferior to the public buildings 
close by them. The Nicholai Kirche is the oldest 
in the city, dating from 1260 A. D. There are only 
seventy-five churches in all for a million and a half 
people. But they are ample, as only two per cent. 
of the people go to church. 

The finest religous music in Berlin is in the great 
Jewish synagogue in Oranienburg Strasse, which 
cost 6,000,000 marks, and is the finest synagogue in 
Europe. It seats 5,000 people. 

The leading suburbs of the city are Potsdam 
and Charlottenburg. Potsdam is to Berlin what 
Versailles is to Paris. Here royalty unveils its 
glory with almost Oriental lavishness. 

Berlin is eagerly sought by tourists, and Ameri- 
cans in ever increasing numbers make it their 
winter residence, 
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TEACHING COURTESY. 


If the schools do not teach the children to be 
more polite, more courteous, more obliging, more 
thoughtful as they grow older, there is something 
seriously wrong with the schools. Whatever evil 
tendencies they may have must be discovered by 
the teacher and corrective remedies applied. The 
good must also be discovered and encouraged. 
And this, by the way, is the best method of over- 
coming wrong tendencies. Encourage and de- 
veiop the better nature of the child until love for 
the right and the desire to be right will control h’s 
thoughts and acts. Wrong-doing is sometimes 
popular because its effects are not understood by 
the wrong-doer, and because thoughtless people 
give encouragement by laughing at the evil or fail- 
ing to admonish in the right way. Example speaks 
louder than words in this regard, as in everything 
else. Good school training can be detected in the 
bearing of a pupil as quickly as in his knowledge of 
the subjects studied. As he grows in stature and 
in knowledge, his growth in gentility shou!d also 
be apparent——Missouri School Journal. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
BY JAMES A. BARR, 


Superintendent of Stockton, California. 

The “sailor geography” of the past, with its 
burdensome details of isolated bits of information, 
has given way to methods that recognize geography 
as a logical study admirably adapted to train the 
perceptive powers, the imagination, the reason, as 
well as the memory of form and fact. 

As stated by the Committee of Ten, the true 
order of geographical study should be: “First, see ; 
next, reproduce; then study the productions of 
others, and meanwhile ponder and reason on all.” 
Through a study of the simple phenomena of 
nature, and through a study of man and his institu- 
tions as seen by the pupils in their home, school, 
and social life, they should be led with these stand- 
ards of comparison to gain a conception of the 
world as a whole. In the primary grades the geog- 
raphy and history of city, county, and state should 
be studied with great care, not alone because of 
local importance, but that they may become real 
units of measurement with which other cities, 
counties, and countries may be compared. 

As the pupils are made familiar with home geog- 
raphy, they should be trained to express what they 
have iearned through diagrams, pictures, and oral 
and written descriptions. 

While drawing to scale and interpreting scales on 
maps should be taught, the greater part of the work 
in map drawing should be confined to maps repro- 
duced from memory. Globes, wall maps, and maps 
in the text-book should be in constant use. Dis- 
tinguish between the use of political maps and re- 
lief maps. The use of pictures is an invaluable a‘d 
in understanding the geography of places that can- 
not be visited. With the wealth of pictures that 
may be secured from old magazines, railroad 
guides, etc., each teacher should secure a collection 
that will fully illustrate her grade work in geog- 
raphy. history, and literature. Children should also 
be encouraged to collect and preserve pictures of 
natural scenery and life in our own and in other 
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countries. Pupils should be led to recite from pic- 
tures as well as from the text. They should be en- 
couraged to bring to the class such pictures, 
samples of productions, and items of information 
gathered from other books than the text-books as 
will serve to awaken interest and illustrate the les- 
son. A school cabinet should be started in each 
grade for the collection of soils, minerals, etc. 

A wise use of the excellent facilities afforded by 
the public library will confirm and extend the in- 
struction of the schoolroom. Every teacher should 
recommend to pupils suitable library books, notably 
those of travel, to correlate with the work in geog- 
raphy. A list of books suitable for geographical 
reading should be placed on the blackboards for 
ready reference by pupils. In order to stimulate 
the love of good reading, teachers should occasion- 
ally read extracts from some books selected from 
the list. 

No subject requires more careful daily prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher than does the geog- 
raphy lesson. On this subject the Committee of 
Ten well savs: “We urge that at all stages and in 
ail parts of the study of geography the teacher, 
rather than the text-books, should lead the class. 
Every stage of the subject should be naturally in- 
troduced and illustrated by the teacher, and the 
text-book should be kept in its proper place as an 
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aid, and not as a master, and mere lesson hearing 
shouid never be allowed to replace actual teach- 
ing.” The method pursued in the teaching of 
geography should follow those general laws of edu- 
cation applied in other subjects. The work should 
be begun objectively, and pass from the known and 
visible to the unknown, from the simple to the com- 
plex, step by step. What is wanted is an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the subject, an understand- 
ing of its terminology, and the use and develop- 
ment of the learner’s own powers of language. 

Time should not be wasted upon unimportant 
details. The teaching is to proceed from the large 
aud comprehensive to the narrower and more 
limited. The more important features and coun- 
tries will naturally receive more attention and fuller 
treatment. Statistics, matters of area, population, 
latitude and longitude, should not encumber the 
memory or displace a few clear ideas concerning 
relative size and importance. Causes and relations 
must be brought out constantly, if the teaching is 
to be efficient and the study intelligent. Much of 
the information obtained is soon forgotten, but the 
power acquired by correct processes of thought and 
investigation endures. In all grades a portion of 
one period each week should be given to the con- 
sideration of current events. The method of treat- 
ment should be left to the teacher.—Report. 





~ MEMORIZING. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 
A hermit there was, and he lived in a grot, 
And the way to he happy, folks said, he had got; 
As I wanted to learn it, I went to his céll, 
And when Ii came there, the old hermit said: “Well, 
Young mar, by your looks you want something, I see; 
Now tell me the business that brings you to me.” 


“The way to be happy, folks say, you have got; 
And wishing to learn it, I’ve come to your grot. 
Now, I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan, 
That vou write it me down as plain as you can.” 
Upon which the old hermit, he went to his pen, 
And brought this note when he came back again: 


é¢ ory 


Tis being and doing and having that make 

All the pleasures and pains of which mankind partake; 

To be what God pleases, to do a man’s best, 

And to have a good heart, is the way to be blest.” 

—Lord Byron. 

a aes 
SPEECH. 

Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 

Without your woe. No path is wholly rough. 

Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 

Amd speak of them to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of mortal discoxtent and grief and pain, 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come. 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never-ending tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale: 

You cannot charm or interest or please 

By harping on that minor chord, disease. 


Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make them true. 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
a 


REPUTATION. 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Ts the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; 

nothing; ; 
‘Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 


’tis something, 


—Shakespeare. 
—o——. ‘ 
To lay up lasting treasure 
Of perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech, and stainless days: 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 
Nor any death dispraise. 
—Edwin Arnold. 
—o—— 
Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 
And back of the mill is the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun and the Pather’s will. 
—Maltie D. Babcock. 


——-0--— 
A langh is worth a thousand groans in any market. 


—Charles Lamb. 
—-o——- 


But words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 


—Byron, 
—-Oo——_ 


In spite of the stare of the wise and the world’s derision, 
Dare follow the star-blazed road, dare follow the vision, 
—Edward Markham, 
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PRESIDENT HARPER. 


After as heroic a struggle as a man could make, 
Dr. William R. Harper, president of Chicago Uni- 
versity from its establishment, has yielded to the 
cancer with which he had knowingly been in a 
death grapple for eleven months. No American, 
aside from the martyred Presidents, has had equal 
public sympathy in such a struggle. His was a 
fascinating personality, as well as an unusual schol- 
astic experience. He was delightfully companion- 
able, and combined more successfully than anv 
other American scholar the skill to be th: ologi- 
cally orthodox and scientifically honest. 

Many of us who knew him when, as a young 
man with the traditional accounts of the prodigious 
amount he had accomplished, he was the Chautau- 
qua favorite, giving flavor and zest to the un‘versity 
side of the great Vincent movement, who rejoiced 
in the first scholarly recognition of his power as a 
Hebrew scholar and teacher at Yale, and then saw 
him launch, for j. D. Rockefeller, the Chicago 
University, feel intense regret that he could not 
have accomplished all upon which he had set his 
heart. He had achieved great ends, had p!anned 
a noble institution, according to twentieth century 
standards, had secured $15,000,000 for the purpose 
from Mr. Rockefeller and others, and had secured 
a large and unusual student clientele. His name 
will ever be even more to the university than that 
of its founder, more in American university annals 
than that of any other university president of his 
years. In opportunity and in making opportunity, 
in power, poise, and purpose, in scholarship and in 
administrative grasp, in genius and in mastery, he 
was a rare combination. 
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PRINCIPAL EMERITUS BOYDEN. 


Next August Albert G. Boyden, for forty-six 
years principal. and for fifty-two years in ihe ser- 
vice of the Bridgewater normal school, will pass the 
reins of administration over to his son, Arthur C.,; 
and continue his classroom leadership as principal 
emeritus. He will continue in the departments 
which he has had charge of for vears, those of psy- 
chology, principles of education, school organiza- 
tion, school government, and the art of teaching. 
These branches embrace the entire senior class. 

Mr. Boyden is the dean of the norma! school 
leaders of America. He is one of the great teachers 
of the ceuntry. He has taught every dav cf his 
fifty-two years, and the most potent factor in the 
notable success of many of the graduates of Bridge- 
water in the half century was the skilful teaching 
of the principal. He has also been as successful an 
administrator as any normal school has known. 
When he became principal in 1860 there was only 
a smail, two-story wooden building, valued at less 
than $10,000. In that little building the writer 
entered the school in 1864. When Mr. Boyden be- 
came principal there were sixty-seven students. 
Since then he has graduated 3,623, and has enrolled 
5,397. That little wooden building has given p!ace 
to a property valued at more than $500,000. No 
other normal school in the state has anything like 
this equipment, and in the forty-six years he has 
never asked anything of the Legislature, through 
the state board of education, that he has not re- 
ceived. No man has had the confidence of the 
educational people, of the Legislatine, and of the 
interested public to a greater degree that has he. 

For fortv years there have been more of his men 
graduates in the Boston schools, and in the schools 
of Massachusetts, than of any other institution, col- 
legiate or normal. No other American no:mal 
school has graduated so many men, probably, as 
has Bridgewater, and all other Massachusetts 
norma! schoois combined have not graduated a 
fiith part as many. Mr. Bovden’s graduates have 
been leaders in many other normal schools all over 
the country, and have been educational leaders in 
mzeny toreign countries. It has been given to no 
other American to touch the teaching life of the 
world so effectively as has Mr. Boyden. 

\side from school leadership, Mr. Boyden has 
been a man of large influence in southeacte n 
Massachusetts. Taking the half century as a who'e 
nv man in that section of the state has had as la: ge 
influence in religious and civic affairs as has Mr. 
Boyden. He has stood heroically for all that was 
sane and worthy in all lines of public life. The re- 
tirement from the active duties as principal in 
August is of his own motion, and is not from ill- 
health, ov ether indisposition, but is rather from 
affectionate regard for his son, who has made 
large financia! sacrifice for a quarter of a century in 
order to be with his father. Several positions wit’: 
pracrically double his salary have come h:s way, 
and he has declined them promptly. The time has 
come for sotre important professional changes, and 
the father preferred that his son should inaugurate 
them. 

Those of us who have known Bridgewater for 
forty years, especially those of us who were not 
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only taught by, but who have taught with Mr. 
3ovden in the school at Bridgewater, who have 
been in touch with it in these years of its develop- 
inent, rejoice that Mr. Boyden is not now, or ever 
while he can teach, to retire, but is to lengthen his 
days by relieving himself of every care that could 
burden him. 


Ss 
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THE GREAT CALIFORNIA MEETINGS. 


It is not superlative to say that no stch state 
edticational meetings have ever beén held as those 
of California, north and south, at the holiday time. 
There were 4,000 entolled at the state meeting at 
Berkeley, and 1,700 at the Southern California 
meeting at Los Angeles. In the two, 5,700. It 
was not a mere enrolment, as so often happens; in 
oue state, for instance, there was an enrolment of 
2,600—fifty-cent memibership—and less than €00 in 
attendance. In Los Angeles, with 1,700 enrolled, 
there were 2,500 in attendance, and at Berkeley, 
with 4,000 enrolled, there were nearly 7,000 in at- 
tendance. In both cases the enrolment fee was $1. 
Audiences of more than 2,000 at Los Angcles, and 
of more than 4,000 at Berkeley, were of daily oc- 
currence. President J. D. Graham of Pasadena 
and President James A. Barr of Stockten im- 
mortalized themselves as promoters, as administra- 
tors, and as leaders. In the Journal! of Education 


of February 8 there will be much regarding these 
meetings. 
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DISCIPLINE.—(VI.) 
THE MUST IN DISCIPLINE. 


The foundation of character as of discipline is in 
a proper appreciation of the word “must.” The 
only conscience a little child has is the physical, 
unrelenting “must.’ Many mothers ruin their 
children for both time and eternity before they are 
tive years old. A babe will go to sleep at 10.15 
everv forenoon, will sleep on a stone floor and coo 
himself to sleep, and coo when he awakes. If after 
a month he be put to bed at 9.15 in a nest of pil- 
lows, and rocked and sung to, he will yell as 
though he was being spanked, but in a few days he 
will fall in line, and be as happy as on the stone 
floor. He will kick and screech for the thing he 
has learned to like. You can tell a child who is in 
the hands of a skilful modern nurse from one that 
is fondled by an affectionate mother anywhere you 
see him. It is all in the difference of the relation to 
thé one word “must.” 

Here is a literal report of an incident. A boy of 
six and his mother:— 

“T want five cents for peanuts.” 

“You know you can’t have peanuts, why do you 
ask?” 

“Give me that nickel. I told you IT want pea- 
nuts.” 

“Well, you will have no nickel and no peanuts.” 

“T will! I'll have ten cents. I won’t take a 
nickel. Will you give ten cents before I make it 
any more?” 

“Why, why. What makes you act so?” 

“Are you going to give me ten cents?” 

“No, but I will give you five cents.” 
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“No, you wen’t, -1 wen’t have five cents. Will 
you give me ten cents? I want to know now!” 

“Won't you ask me for any more to-day?” 

“Yes. I'll make you give me ten cents for 
candy.” 

“There, there, now take the ten cents and do be 
good. There (kissing him), that’s a good boy.” 

Can you guess where that boy will bring up by 
and by? Isn’t it asking a good deal of a woman to 
take fifty boys and girls, many of them like that 
child, for five hours a day for five days in the week 
for thirty-eight weeks in the year, it all 950 hours, 
while that kind of a mother ha’ him 7,786 hours, or 
seven times as much as the teacher does, and the 
mother has but one or two of that age, while the 
teacher has fifty. The wonder of wonders to me is 
that the schools do anything with such children, 
while the fact is that they do a vast deal with them. 


Oo ap. , 
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A TEACHER’S RELIEF SOCIETY. 


Chicago, teachers have a relief society. The 
members pay in $2 a year, and in case of illness 
draw $10 a week for four weeks. This is a safe 
proposition for the society, and is a great insurance 
for the teachers. How any teacher can neglect to 
become a member is inconceivable. A cent a day 
for the school year, or four cents a week the year 
through, provides $40—in case of an illness that 
lasts for a month. If they would let others in, 
there are thousands of business and professional 
men and mechanies in Chicago who would rejoice 
in such an opportunity to invest less than the price 
ot a Sunday paper weekly in this way. 
(10+ © 0-0. @-0- 


THE PRESIDENT’S VIGOR OF SPEECH. 


In bis recent message to Congress President 
Roosevelt gave great satisfaction to the country as 
a whole by the frank and forcible way in which he 
scored the sensation mongers. It were well to have 
this printed in illuminated text for universal dis- 
tribution. 
money to better purpose? 

“From time to time various publications have 
been made, and from time to time in the future 
various similar publications doubtless will be made 
purporting to give an account of jobberv cr im- 
morality, or inefficiency or misery as obtaining on 
the isthmus. IT have carefully examined into each 
of these accusations which seemed worthv of at- 
tention. In every instance the accusations have 
proved to be without foundation in any shape or 
form. Thev spring from several sources. Some- 
times they take the shape of statements of irr2- 
sponsible investigators of a sensational habit oi 
mund, incapable of observing or repeating with ac- 
curacy what they see, and desirous of obtaining 
notoriety by widespread slander. More ofter they 
originate with, or are given currency by individuals 
with persona! grievances. The sensation mongers, 
both those who stay at home and those who visit 
the isthmus, may ground their accusations on false 
statements by some engineer, who having applied 
for service in the commission had been refused 
such service, and now endeavors to discredit his 
successful competitors, or by some lessee or owner 
of real estate who has sought action or inaction by 











How could Mr. Rockefeller use a little 
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the commission to increase the value of his lots, and 
is bitter because the commission cannot be used 
for’ such purposes; or on the tales of disappointed 
bidders for contracts; or of office-holders who have 
proved incempetent, or who have been suspected 
of corruption and dismissed, or who have been 
overcome by panic and have fled from the isthmus.” 


+ ¢-0-@-0--0- 
HARVARD’S FOOTBALL ACTION. 


The Harvard action on football is by far the 
most significant of any that has been taken hitherto. 
There will be no retreat, no apologizing, no student 
rebellion. There will be no football game by Har- 
vard students until the game is less dangerous, 
physically and morally, than it has been of late. 
President Butler of Columbia set the ball a-rolling, 
Chancellor MacCracken accelerated its speed mate- 
rially, but still the movement lacked impetus until 
Harvard took action that is the most heroic of all. 
There will never be any more of the long-time foot- 
ball that kills the players and morally wrecks a 
multitude. 


~~ sa. a 
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J. A. Pitman, superintendent of Marlboro, 
Mass., the choice of the Massachusetts board of 
education for the Salem normal school, is a man of 
high attainments, good experience, and of large 
promise. Nearly one hundred excellent mer were 
available, and almost any one of them would have 
dune admirably. The most interesting feature of 
the canvass of the candidates was the number of 
Massachusetts superintendents who were worthy 
and well qualified. 


Superintendent Maxwell is having a lot of 
trouble, or fun, as you choose, over a large-sized 
complication growing out of his rulings as to the 
certification of the graduates of the city normal 
college. They are doing a lot of plain talking at 
least. 


A group of earnest men and women who are at 
work to improve child labor conditions: Governor 
Deneen of Illinois, Dr. Felix Adler, Jane Addams, 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor Graham 
Taylor, and Edward W. Frost. 


Of the football student accidents not fatal, there 
were ten collar-bones broken, two ribs broken, two 
noses broken, twelve arms, wrists, and shoulders 
broken, four ankles broken, thirteen legs broken, 
four jaws broken, two skulls. 


The new Boston board of education is doing a 
good business. J. J. Storrow is « great leader. 
Five members can work as a unit without sub- 
committees. 


Arrested development is an awful affliction, 
whether it comes at sixty or at sixteen. It is as 
liable to come at sixteen as at sixty. It is chiefly in 
the specimen. 


The Oshkosh, Wis., Teachers’ Association has 
issued the best document on salaries that has ever 
been issued by any city under half a million popu- 
lation. 
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The trading in Union Pacific stock on Wall 
street in one day reached an enormous | total, 


twenty times as great as the entire outstanding 
stock. 


All honor to President H. C. King of Oberlin, 
who is out and out opposed to all hazing of any 
name or nature, and under any pretext or pretense. 


The Arundell Club of Baltimore has done more 
than any other one agency to take the schools out 
of politics and to keep them out. 


All thoughts turn to President Faunce of Brown 
as Dr. Harper’s successor. No other man so 
nearly meets the requirements. 


Grading in school as in the highway is merely 
to facilitate getting there. When it becomes an 
obstruction, it is misnamed. 


Chicago gives more than 50 per cent. more time 
to arithmetic than New York, and 20 per cent. 
more than Boston. 


School gardens need no law where there are 
wide-awake teachers, unless it be in some <pots in 
the arid belt. 


No city can afford to employ only resident 
teachers, and none can afford to employ no resi- 
dent teachers. 


Manual work is generally regarded as important 
in all grades, with the most time given to it in the 
eighth grade. 


Keep away from Wall street. The teacher who 
gets in there gets out tattered and torn, usually. 


The Harvard salaries have had a notable in- 
crease, the maximum now being $5,500. 


In France the minister of public instruction is 
a member of the President’s cabinet. 


Any man who has anything secured by a pull is 
on the threshold of the penitentiary. 


The indirect influence of the school may be as 
beneficial as the direct study. 


When a school yard is locked in the daylight 
somebody has blundered. 


Seattle school attendance increased one-eighth 
the past year. 


The hazing contingent has no business in a de- 
cent college. 


Never use up all your energy in striving for anv 
prize. 


An efficient fire drill is indispensable in any 
school. 


Fresh air is the greatest preventive of disease. 


Better be radical than ultra conservative. 


This is a great year for evening schools. 
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THE HOUSE “INSURGENTS.” 


For a movement which had been so loudly 
heralded, and so much discussed, the so-called 
“insurrection” of house Republicans against the 
policy of the President in the matter of the Philip- 
pine tariff did not assume very large proportions 
when it came to the vote. Only fifty-seven Repub- 
licans went on record against the bill, aad they 
were joined by fourteen Democrats. The vote in 
favor oi the measure was 258. Of the fifty-seven 
‘Republican dissentients, thirty-three were from 
beet-sugar states, and twenty-four from ‘tobacco 
states, and their opposition is explicable on local 
grounds. The bill admits free of duty all Phi'ip- 
pine products except rice, sugar, and tobacco, and 
impeses on these only twenty-five per cent. of the 
regular Dingley rates. After April 11, 1909, there 
is to be absolute free trade between the islands and 
this country. 

A “MERCHANT PRINCE.” 


Marshall Field of Chicago, who died on Wednes- 
day, January 17, at the age of seventy, deserved the 
appellation ci “a merchant prince” if any American 
ever did, for he was at the head of the largest drv 
goods house in the world, and was the largest in- 
dividual tax-payer in the United States. Yet he 
began life a poor boy in the little town of Conway, 
Massachusetts, and had his first mercantile experi- 
ence in a typical country store. He did uct owe 
his success to luck, but to native ability ; nor did he 
accumulate any of his vast wealth by speculation, 
but bv legitimate business. Moreover, he was of 
unostentatious habits and of upright life, kind and 
just in his dealings with his 12,000 employees, and 
generous ard public-spirited. His life and career 
were in sharp contrast with those of that other 
lately deceased multi-millionaire, Mr. Yerkes, the 
street-railway promoter. 


FOOTBALL ETHICS. 

So much of the prejudice against intercotlegiate 
footha!l as is based on the conviction that it is run 
too muci with an eye to gate money will be 
strerothened by the unexpected disclosure of the 
fact that Walter Camp, as treasurer of the Yale 
Financial Union, has on hand an accumulated sur- 
plus of more than $96,000, piled up during the last 
twelve vears. This surplus does not appear in the 
vearly financial report which Mr, Camp has 
rendered. ‘That deals only with current accounts. 
There has, moreover, been some curious ‘0ok- 
keeping. The salary of the boating coach has been 
charged under “maintenance of the boatliouse.” 
Mr. Camp’s own salary and that of the athletic 
trainer have been included under “maintenance of 
tle field.” A trip which the athletic trainer, with 4 
companion, took to Cuba for his health is charged 
up under the head of “miscellaneous.” The annua! 
reports contain no items of salaries; these being al! 
covered up under general and misleading designa- 
tions. 

THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

The significance of the British parliamentary 

elections can be best appreciated when the com- 
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position of the late parliament is borne in mind. 
When that parliament opened in December, 1900, 
the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists l:ad to- 
gether 402 members, the Liberals 185, and the 
Nationalists 32, making with the Speaker the fuli 
quota of 670. During the interval between that 
date and the recent dissolution there were 114 by- 
elections, which resulted in a net Liberal gain of 
twenty seats, counting forty votes on a division. 
These elections reduced the majority behind Mr. 
Balfour from 135 to 95, for on most questions the 
Nationalists voted with the Liberals. But the 
most significant phase of these elections was the 
continuing trend of sentiment adversc to the party 
in power which they exhibited ; and the longer Mr. 
Balfour delayed challenging public sentiment by a 
general election, the greater was the volume of 
public indignation. 


AN OVERWHELMING VICTORY. 

This gathering popular wrath is giving the new 
ministry a victory which promises to be without 
precedent in recent political history. The attempt 
to confuse the public mind with the home rule issue 
failed utterly. The elections have turned upon the 
fiscal question, upon.the education question, and 
upon a popular revulsion against the party in 
power as a party which stood for aristocracy and 
privilege and a disregard of the popular rights. 
Incidentally, the labor element, recognized for the 
first time by the inclusion in the Cabinet of one of 
its ablest leaders, Tohn Burns, has developed great 
strength. powerfully re-enforcing the Liberals in 
some constituencies, and in others electing candi- 
dates of its own. It seems to be generally .greed 
that this element will have to be reckoned with in 
the next parliament. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


It is instructive to notice the personal equation 
in the election results. Mr. Balfour, who was 
elected in Manchester in 1900 by a majority of 
2,453. has been defeated by an acimittedly weak 
Liberal candidate by a majority of 1,989. No 
otier district has yet been found which ke can 
safely contest, and he can get back into parliament 
only by the retirement of some one of his party 
later. But while Manchester went over to the Lib- 
rals, horse, foot, and dragoons, Birmingham re- 
mained true to Mr. Chamberlain, and not only re- 
turned him by an enormous majority, but gave him 
six Unionists as colleagues. As a rule, however, 
things have gone hardly with members cf the 
late government; eleven of them have been de- 
feated. 

A NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT. 

The choice of a new President of the French re- 
public was made on January 17, without excite- 
ment and with but faint stirrings of interest. The 
two candidates were M. Fallieres, president of the 
Senate, and M. Doumer, president oi the Chamber 
of Deputies. The two bodies met in a joint 
National Assembly, and on the first ballot M. Fal- 





[Continued on page 108,] 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.” 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


“JULIUS CAESAR.”—(I.) 


In his three Roman plays, Shakespeare shows 
Roman life dramatized: “Coriolanus” portrays the 
struggle of classes; “Julius Caesar” the struggle of 
principles ; “Antony and Cleopatra” the struggle of 
individuals; still in all of these plays the charac- 
ters are so marvelously drawn that our interest 
centres in them rather than in the state. 

“Julius Caesar” is a drama of the state. It is a 
cenflict between the worn-out Repub’ic and the in- 
coming one-man power. Its theme is “Down 
with tyranny and the tyrant.” Brutus hated 
tyranny, Cassius hated the tyrant. 

This drama was probably written about 1601, 
or just about the time of the conspiracy of Essex 
and Southampton against the life of Elizabeth, for 
which :ssex lost his head and Southampton was 
sent to the tower. 

In “Julius Caesar’ Shakespeare has almost trans 
scribed Plutarch; in none of his other plays has 
he followed the source of his plot so closely; if the 
student will read the lives of Caesar and Brutus in 
North’s “Plutarch,” and then read his * Juius 
Caesar,” he will find not only the story, but the in- 
cidents with a few slight variations, the supersti- 
tions, the omens, and in many cases the very lan- 
guage of Plutarch; but what a _ transformation! 
The great master has endowed the narrative of 
Plutarch with dramatic life, the characters are no 
longer men in a book, but are alive before us, 
speaking for themselves. No more striking illustra- 
tion can be found of the contrast between the nar- 
rative and the dramatic forms of literature. 

That Shakespeare has chosen in this great play 
to present Plutarch’s weak Caesar, instead of the 
grand Caesar of history, has been ever a great 
puzzle to critics. Some have even gone so far as to 
say that he could have had no just conception of 
the true character of this great “weorld-herc.” A 
careful study of this play, and allusions to Caesar in 
other plays, shows the incorrectness of this con- 
clusion. Hamlet, philosophizing upon the retu:n 
of the body to Mother Earth, savs:— 


“Imperious Caesar, dead, and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

O, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall t’ expel the winter’s flaw.” 

Here Shakespeare recognizes the man who could 
keep “the world in awe,” and surely he could be no 
weakling. , 

In the play Caesar appears only three times; in 
Act IT, Scene 2, in a public place to witness the race; 
in Act II, Scene 2, he appears in the home; in Act 
ILI, Scene 1, he goes to the Senate house, where he 
is assassinated. 

Throughout the entire play the interést centres 
in Brutts ; it almost seems as though the play were 
written to show how this man of high ideals and 
noble impulses is at last overcome through over- 


*These studies are @xtracts from ‘Outline Studies in the Shakes 
pearean Drama.”’ 


confidence in his ideals, and in men’s acceptance of 
them, and a lack of political insight or judgment ; 
he can theorize, but when he comes to deal with 
men in the outside world, he fails. A little more 
careful reading shows that the conflict is not with 
Caesar the individual, but with Caesar the “insti- 
tutional person,” and that the spirit of Caesar is 
more powerful! after the assassination than before; 
Brutus sounds the key-note when he says:— 

“We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 

And in the spirit of men there is no blood; 

O, that we then could come by Caesar’s sypirit, 

And not dismember Caesar.” 


Thus we see that Brutus and Cassius, the “insti- 
tutional persons,” stand for the Republic, the 
government in which the people have a voice. 
Caesar. the “institutional person,” stands for the 
one-man power ; Or may we not feel that the Caesar 
of history saw the failure of the Republic, and that 
the salvation of Rome lay in the better government 
which could only be obtained by taking the power 
out of the hands of factions which were using it 
only for self-aggrandizement, and placing it in the 
hands of one man who would study the gocd of 
the state. History shows that Caesar was cut down 
in the midst of the grandest plans for the state, and 
the golden age of Rome was the age of Augustus 
when the spirit of the great Julius reigned. 

The life which moves through struggle to the re- 
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pose of peace is comedy. Studying the play in 
this light, we see that while it is a great tragedy 
for individuals, as a drama of government it is 
really a great comedy for the state of Rome: the 
misrule of the Republic has been crushed and har- 
mony is restored through Octavius, the bearer of 
Caesar’s spirit; for a short while, until this spirit is 
violated, Rome is at rest under the rule of the Em- 
pire. The gates of the Temple of Janus, which 
were kept open in time of war, and were closed in 
time of peace, were shut three times during the 
reign of Augustus, while in the entire previous his- 
tory of the state they had been closed but twice, so 
constantly had she been at war, and as Rome was 
“mistress of the world,” this meant that peace pre- 
vailed throughout the entire civilized world. What 
a fitting time to usher in the “Prince of Peace,’ 
who was born during the reign of Augustus! 

Domestic life, or the institution of the family, 
has but small place, but it is shown in its most 
beautiful, most perfect form in the relations be- 
tween Brutus and Portia. The great conflict is im 
the state, seemingly between two factions; really 
between the spirit of old Republic, which had de- 
generated into the misrule of factions and anarchy, 
and the Phoenix which was to rise from its ashes, 
in the form of a wise government, although admin- 
istered by one man. 

This spirit of “the survival of the fittest” which 
we see triumphing in the rise and fall of nations is 
the world-spirit of Shakespeare’s ethical world. 
Some individual must be the bearer of this spirit; 
but back of the individual must be a greater power 
—the people. The corner-stone in the foundation 
of our own national structure was the spirit of 
freecom: this spirit could not endure the enslaving 
of man by his fellow-man; when the final conflict 
came, Lincoln was the bearer of this spirit, but 
back of him was the people, without this support 
he would have been powerless; the mortal Lincoln, 
like Caesar, suffered martyrdom at the hands of 
misled fanaticism, but the spirit of Lincoln, the 
world-spirit of freedom and justice, lives on and 
can never die. What wasit but the cry of the 
people that settled the recent great conflict caused 
by the coal strike (1902); both capital and labor 
had to make concessions at the demand of the 
people. 

In this most popular of Shakespeare’s historical 
dramas, we must by no means overlook this most 
powerful element—the people. Notice how care- 
ful Caesar is to keep in touch with the people when 
he refuses the crown. After the assassination, the 
first thought of Brutus and Cassius is to pacify the 
people ; Antony is so successful in his appeal to the 
people that Rrutus and Cassius are compelled to 
flee, and why? Because the spirit of Caesar and the 
spirit of the people are one. Weary of the misrule, 
the bloodshed, the anarchy of the worn-out Re- 
public, the time had come for this world- 
historical-spirit to assert itself, and bring peace 
and rest to Rome. Perhaps this may explain why 
Shakespeare has chosen to begin his drama with 
the very last events of Caesar’s life; to show that 
he was mightier in his death than in his life; his ob- 
ject seems not to be to write a drama of the ob- 
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jective events of the life of this great man, but ta 
show him as the bearer of this great world-sp‘rit 
before which governments rise and fall. 

Rome had always hated the name of king; this 
world-spirit of freedom was right, but Rome had 
failed in execution. 

The spirit of ireedom, if it does not produce. the 
best government for the people, results either in the: 
tyranny of factions, or in that license which finally 
ends in anarchy. The politician, Cassius, in his: 
hatred of the tyrant, utterly failed to comprehend! 
the present needs of Rome; perhaps he was tom 
narrow to comprehend anything so broad. Brutus 
in his hatred of tyranny equally failed, for while he 
recognized Caesar as only the bearer of a spirit, his 
vision was not clear, and he did not recognize in 
this spirit the great world-spirit of history, and 
fancied that by killing the body he could kill the 
spirit; naturally hating bloodshed, how gladly 
would he have killed the spirit “and not dismember 
Caesar,” had it been possible. He strikes the blow 
that only awakens the spirit of Caesar within the 
people, for Antony only arouses to action the 
world-spirit already there. 

Brutus and Cassius having arrayed themselves 
against this spirit, meet their fate at Philippi, and 
thus the deed returns upon the doer, and Nemesis. 
is satisfied, 
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GEOGRAPHY TEST. 


GIVEN IN DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY, WALSH 
SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN. 


{First Draft.] 

After the wheat has been thrashed and harvested it is 
taken to mills, where it is cleaned. 

The first process which it goes through is the sepa- 
rating of the seeds. There isa large cylinder which con- 
tains a great many large holes. All the smatler seeds 
pass through these large holes, while the larger seeds re- 
main there, as they cannot pass through. Next there is 
a cylinder with smaller holes and so on until at last the 
wheai seeds are left alone. 

Now these wheat seeds are placed between two cor- 
rugated rollers which crush the seeds. 

The brar is now to be separated from the middlings, 
and this is done through bolting cloth. This process is 
carried on a number of times until the middlings are free 
from any hran. 





Il. 

Rice needs a moist and warm climate. It grows in 
river valleys, deltas, or swampy places where there is 
plenty of water or moisture. In the United States rice 
is grown chiefly in Louisiana and Texas, in the delta of 
the Mississippi river. 

After the husk is removed from the rice it is called 
paddy. . 

Other places where rice is cultivated are China, Japan, 
and India. In Japan it is a garden crop. In China the 
rice is watered or the places kept damp by irrigation. 
Most of the rice grown in China is kept at home because 
the people use a great deal of it. In India the rice is 
grown in river valleys and deltas, and in some places by 
irrigation. 

III. 

Afler beet-sugar was introduced it made the manu- 
facture of sugar cheaper. It introduced sugar in a tem- 
perate climate as well as in a tropical climate. The 
manufacture of beet-sugar also introduced slave labor. 

After the sugar-cane is cut it is brought to refineries. 
It 1s first boiled and then crystalized, 

Mabel Thunberg, Grade IX. 
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HIN TO DISTINSUIST DIFFERENT 
GREENS. 


White Pine.—Five needles in a bundle; scales of cone 
‘thickened at the top. 

Scotch Pire.—Two bluish green, short needles in a 
bundle. 

Fir.—Erect cone; flat, spreading needles scattered 
singly. 

Austrian Pine.—-Two long, dark green needles in a 
bundle. 

Norway Spruce,—lLarge hanging cones; scattered nee- 
dles point all ways. 

Hemlock.—Smail hanging cones; flat spray. 

‘Larch—Many reedles in a cluster; fall off each year, 
erect cones. 

Red Cedar.—-Bluish berries; sharp prickly spray. 

Arbor Vitae.—Flat branches; cones few scaled, and 
only two seeds under each. 

White Cedar.—Cones roundish, with four to eight 
seeds under each. 


Pitch Pine.—Dark stiff needles arranged in threes. 


EVER- 
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DISCIPLINE. 


My dear Doctor Winship: Your editorial for November 
23, on school discipline, interests me, and I shall be glad 
to give you encouragement and help. In reply to your 
questions, I have to say that in our school the discipline 
is better than that which prevailed in the best schools in 
which I was a pupil. My ideas of school discipline were 
formed when a pupil from three superior teachers who 
were good examples of the best type of educators, and 
my effort is to follow the same lines that I then learned 
to admire, and, if possible, to do it even more perfectly. 

Secondly, my work in schools of various sort, in the 
village high school, the large boarding school, the city 
high school, and the private boarding school, has shown 
me that it is possible and desirable to maintain the same 
kind of discipline. These two answers cover the sub- 
stance of your four questions. 

{ have further to say that, in my opinion, the agitation 
on the subject of corporal punishment in the schools has 
done more to educate a generation of shiftless, lawless 
boys and girls than any other one cause. A gentleman 
of prominence in Boston business circles removed his 
boy from a certain widely-known school because of the 
inhumane methods of punishment which prevailed in 
that school. The point against which he particularly ob- 
jected was the requiring the boy to sit for two hours be- 
fore the school in idleness. Any father who would not 
rebel at such a discipline is unworthy of the. relationship. 
The most severe flogging which a boy ever received at the 
hands of an injudicious teacher is not to be compared in 
brutality with such methods of discipline. In the hands 
of a judicious teacher, the old method of occasional ad- 
ministration of corporal punishment was humane, and 
had the great advantage of accomplishing its purpose. 
My observation is that the methods of-discipline gener- 
ally practiced in public schools do not produce as stal- 
wart and manly boys as do the methods of discipline 
generally in vogue in my boyhood. I think this is war- 
ranted by a comparison of the results obtained. I do not 
advocate corporal punishment. It needs no advocacy. 


"The cases are few where a judicious teacher needs to use 


it, but there are cases where other punishments fail and 
this succeeds. If, instead of the agitation on the subject 
of corporal punishment, we could have a campaign in- 
sisting upon teachers of good judgment, we should have 
a most splendid and sadly needed reform. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. H. Pillsbury. 
Waban School. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT. 


The studies of the Educational Research Club of Hart- 
ford county, Conn., show that boys and girls, particu- 
larly the latter, dislike geography. Schoolroom experi- 
ence teaches about the same thing, or, to be more exact, 
it teaches that a very few like the subject, that a good 
many dislike it, and that a great many regard it with in- 
difference. The subject is not difficult enough to be 
cordially hated, and is not interesting enough to be gen- 
erally liked. 

But geography is not inherently uninteresting. It is 
only the victim of shabby treatment. The child revels in 
particulars, and fights clear of condensed statements of 
fact. Many books prepared for his use, however, are 
mere summaries of what it would take a small library to 
contain in readable form. There is much more wisdom 
in such books than in the writing of them. They would 
take the child by flying leaps from peak to peak of 
towering knowledge, without permitting him to tread the 
interveiing path with his own feet. And what of it? 
Well, he doesn’t leap, that is all. He likes the touch- 
and-go movement, but cannot be expected to vault six- 
foot fences or clear twelve-foot ditches. Besides, great 
geographical facts follow each other in such rapid suc- 
cession that the mind is not applied to any one long 
enough to overcome the inertia of interest. 

The child wants to know what people are doing and 
how they do it. To tell Southern boys and girls that the 
winters of lowa are cold is only a cold statement of a 
cold fact, and it is coldly received. But tell them how 
the snows of winter affect the life of the people—how 
they dress and build to keep warm, how they travel over 
the snow, what sports the children have—tell them about 
people, large and small, and the feeling of kinship will 
spring up and do the rest. 

Yes, it would take a dozea large volumes to hold all 
the geographical knowledge, thus elaborated, that is now 
crowded into our courses of study. But it would require 
only one small volume, even when written in a diffuse 
style, to contain as much as the average child gets out 
of our multum-in-parvo courses. What the child can 
learn is not to be measured in typographical ems. Nor 
is it to be inferred, because he cannot digest a pound of 
dry bone in nine months, that he cannot digest twelve 
pounds of meat in less time. If geography were written 
in an attractive way, the child would read many times 
the number of pages he now reads, and understand the 
subject better without the teacher’s assistance than he 
new does with it. 

Let us have a little more human life in our geog- 
raphies, even if they do cost more. The book that 
awakens interest is cheaper at any price than the one 
that does not. J. O. Taylor. 
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WORLD’S LONGEST TUNNEL. 


The Simplon is the longest tunnel in the worid, and 
has been finished in the face of tremendous difficulties, 
most of which were entirely unexpected, and many of 
which presented new problems for engineers, It ex- 
tends from BPrieg in Switzerland to Iselle in Italy, the 
total length being a littie over twelve and one-fourth 
miies—21,576 yards in fact. In comparison with other 
ereat turnels, the following table will be interesting: — 


IS 5 5.5 ohne ap ap ua* Hele nb) <so0n.59 oo Qe 12% miles 
ee er staid EO a, 
eS are er hci eranre e <ihies =~ 
PE int cee hed e dessa) ab ¥Osedeet casey ies 6% _ 
Ce ae} Be Pe A Diet ead ip Ae eo eee 1%, . 
SAVOGR Sed oh atc ed35 iireticictund bens taeee 41-3 * 


—From Deshler Welch’s “The Fiercing of the Simplon,” 
in the Century. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. By Professor Elmer A. 
Lyman, of State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. New 
York: American Kook Company. Cioth. 253 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This volume is designed for scholars who have passed 
the regular grammar schoo] work, and is fitted for re- 
view and advanced work. It will certainly meet the re- 
quirements of secondary and normal schoo!s. Methois 
such as are used in the best commercial practice are 
given especial prominence, actual business transactions 
having been largely drawn upon for examp’es. Chapters 
on banking, stecks, and bonds are a feature not usually 
found in text-books on arithmetic. 
NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER. 

Zuchtmann. New York: ~The 

Cloth. 272 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A charming collection of melodies arranged both for 
elementary and high schools. The book ranks number 
four in the series of the ‘‘New American Music Readers,” 
and completes the series. The author has not only been 
able to draw on his own experience in teaching, but also 
upon the experience of many leading supervisors of mu- 
sic in this country and in Europe. It is a fine assembly 
song-book, well adapted for commencement exercises, or 
for any public occasion in which music is used. Here 
one may find “Fairyland,” “The Night Bel's,” “The Boat 
Race,’ The Skylark,” and scores of other pieces of grea‘- 
est merit, and that youthful voices may render with rich 
effect. It is a valuable compilation. 


By Frederick 
Macmillan Company. 





A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By G. Thesdore Dippold, Ph. 
D., ex-Professor of Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 360 pp. 
Price, $1.10. 

For furnishing a sysiematic, practical, and thorough 
course in the essentials of German grammar, such as 
would be of notable service in high schools and college, 
Professer Dippold has the highest qualifications. It were 
impossible in the space at command to allude to all the 
unique and valuable features of his work. From a thor- 
ough knowledge of the tongue with which he deals, he 
has planned his erammar in a way which he regards as 
specially helpful to the student in -his acquiring the 
knowledge of German, and believes that he is following 
the most practical as well as the best pedagogical lines; 
in his treatment of his subject. The volume contains 
thirty-five lessons, each lesson heing followed by an exer- 
cise. Idiomatic phrases and syntactical matter are care- 
fully treated also. Full vocabularies and appendices are 
an additional feature. 

CALIFORNIA EDUCATION. Dr. Margaret E. Scha'len- 
berger, editor. Published by the San Jose (Catiforaia) 
Normal School, a quarterly. Forty cents single copy; 
$1.00 a year. 

This is entirely unlike any other effort to cater to 
teachers, being more than a monograph, such as other 
normal schools and colleges issue. The purpose is to use 
all the best material evolved by the scholarly and pro- 
fessicnally enthnsiastic faculty of the school for the ad- 
vantage of the profession, to get much of the best work 
from other schools, colleges, and universities and lay it 
all systematically before its readers. The first issue, De- 
cember, 1965, is a remarkably able presentation of school 
work in English grade by grade, and of an expert view 
of the heginning work in reading. It will be no easy 
matter to maintain this standard, but Dr. Schallenberger 
has a way of improving persistently upon her own 
standards in whatever she undertakes and it is no risk 
to prophesy the success of this new venture. 
ARNOLD’S SOHRAB and RUSTUM. Edited by Carrie 

E. T. Dracass cf Englewood High School, Chicago. 

Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 64 pp. 

Gne of the finest of Matthew Arnold’s pooms for Eng- 
lish reading in the schools, with a discriminative intro- 
duetion and necessary annotations. Here one may find 
a delightful though pathetic Oriental story by a master 
in English, and made more enjoyable by editorial af@st- 
ance. : 

FRESH PATHFINDERS IN NORTH AMERICA. By 
William Henry Johnson, Author of “Pioneer Spaniards 
in North America.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. II- 
lustrated. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Like all of Mr. Johnson’s work, this narrative of 
French exploration in America is both comprehensive 
and graphic. It is adequate in its scope and vivid in its 
setting. No one will fail to be interested, and no one 
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will be liable to have occasion to plead ignoraace of any~ 
important fact in the French pioneer work among us. 
It recounts the adventures and discoveries of such men 
as Cartier, Champlain, Marquette, La Salle, ete. Written 
in a direct and forceful style, especially adapted for 
younger readers. The historic facts are accurately and 
clearly stated, and the arrangement is one which will 
lead them to stay by for future use. 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY (PART L.). By Professor 
lk, R. lL. Wilson of Charterhouse School, and Professor 
G. W. Hedley of Cheltenham College, England. Ox- 
ford (Eng.) and New York: The Clarendon Press, 
Cloth. 1280 pp. Diagrams. Price, 75 cents. 

The great aim of these authors is to secure as far as 
possible the formation of independent thinking in the 
etudy of which they treat, rather than to present a com- 
plete treatise on chemistry. Keeping this aim in mind, 
they yet deal most lucidly with such subjects as chemical 
apparatus, heat, the balance, densities, sclut‘ons, crystal- 
lization, air, evaporation, and cognate themes. They are 
each a master in their subject, and it is expert informa- 
tion that they give us. Revision questions of certain 
value are given. 

THE FALSE ENTRY AND OTHER STORIES ABOUT 
SCHOOLS. By C. W. Bardeen, editor of the School 
Bulletin. Syracuse, N. Y. 1905. Cloth. 244 pp. 

This is an interesting collection of five stories which 
appeared in Mr. Bardeen’s paper during the year 1905. 
As usual with Mr. Bardeen’s stories, these represent, if 
not actual experiences, the results of keen observation of 
the peculiarities or weaknesses of occasional teachers. 
These stories are entertaining and teach good moral and 
pedagogical lessons. 


SUDERMANN’S TEJA. Edited and annotated by Her- 
bert C. Sanborn, A. M., Bancroft School, Worcester. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Flexible cloth. 110 
po. Price, 35 cents. 

This German drama has fallen into excellent hands by 
way of preparation for use by students of that tongue in 
onr schools. Mr. Sanborn has had ample opportunity 
for knowing German by his protracted studies in Ger- 
many. His work is well done, his introductory matter 
well chosen, and his annotations and vocabulary full and 
luminous. . 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. Edited 
and annotated by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union 
College. New York: University Publishing Company. 
Eight selections from the ‘Sketch Book” are given in 

this volume—such ag the famous little essays on 

Christmas which can never be read without delight. The 

work belongs to the Standard Literature Series issued 


by this publishing company. Professor Hale not only - 


gives us a very choice biographical sketch of Irving, and 
an estimate of his place among writers of English un- 
defiled, but also adds brief and perspicacious notes on 
the text where such seem necessary. 


JACOBSEN’S WIGO and KRANER’S TSCHO-KOL 
Edited by Max Lentz, late of Paterson Academy. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Flexible cloth. 
108 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

These two German tales, simple in style and language, 
are chosen largely for beginners in the study of that 
tongue. Hence the notes are quite full, adapted to those 
who are taking their first linguistic steps. A chapter on 
“The Order of Words in German” is added, and also co- 
pious, suggestive material for composition. A careful 
vocabulary ends the volume. 

as ar 


* BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘ Fishing and Hunting,” By S. H. Mott‘and M. B. Dutton. Price, 
39 cents. _ Reynard the Fox.’ Adapted by E. Louise Smythe. —— 
** Elementary Latin Writing.” By Clara B. Jordan. Price, 1.00.—— 
‘* Waste Not, Want Not Stories.’’ Retold by Clifton Johnson. Price, 
5” eents, — ‘‘ Elementary Text-Book of Theoretical Mechanics.” B 
George A. Merrill. Price, $1.50 ——‘‘Essentials in Mediaeval an 
Modern History.”” By S. B. Hardingand A.B. Hart. Price, $1.50. 
‘Dumas’ Excursions sur les Bords du Rhin.” Edited by Theodore 
Henckels. Price,40 cents New York: American Book Company. 

« Flores de Espana.” (Nine Stories). With Notes by C. Fontaine. 
Price, 45 cents. — ‘Julius Caesar.’’ Edited by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie,—— “ Robinson Crusoe.” By James aldwin. Price, 35 
cents.— ‘* Elements of German Grammar.”’ By T. H. aoe Price, 
60 cents. —‘* A Primerof Essentials.’’ By Marietta Knight. Price, 
25 cents. — ‘‘In Fietd and Pasture.”” By Maude Barrows Dutton. 
Price, 35 cents “Thirty More Famous Stories Retold.” BY 
James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents.—— ‘*The Art Reader.” By P. E. 
Quinn. New York: American Book Company. 








‘‘ Heart, A Schoolboy’s Journal.’””’ By Edmondo De Amicis. New 


York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
** Mental Healing.” By Leander E. Whipple. Price, 1.50. New 
York: Metaphysical Publishing Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL {iNTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 26, 27, 28: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Moberly. 
President, J. M. Greenwood, Kan- 
sas City; secretary, J. N. Tankers- 
ley, Jefferson City, 
February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPRINGFIELD. Elias Brookings, 
for thirty-six years principal cf the 
Central school, has resigned. Mr. 
Brookings has been one of the best- 
known principals of western Massa- 
chusetts. He is a native of Maine; is 
seventy years old; a graduate of 
Colby University; was principal of 
the Cherryfield (Me.) Academy; was 
lieutenant in Thirty-first Maine in- 
fantry, serving through the Civil 
war; was principal of Brimfield, 
Mass., academy until in 1870 he was 
elected to the position he has held till 
now. 

SOMERVILLE. During 1905 there 
has been raised by the combined 
efforts of citizens, teachers, and pi- 
pils, the sum of $2,800, which has b2en 
cr is to be expended in the purchase 
of pictures, siatuary, pianos, etc., for 
the schools. 

The teachers, pupils, and parents of 
the Knapp school district have re- 
cently held an art exhibition and 
bazaar, which resulted in the raising 
of $725. Class gifts have also been 
received to the value of $15, making 
the entire sum $740. 

The Forster school, by the sale of 
coupons and by entertainments of 
one sort or another, has collecied 
$625, with $578 of which a grand piano 
has been purchased for the main 
building and another for the annex. 

W. A. Whitehouse of this city is 
president of the New England 
Writing Masters’ Association. 

SALEM. Edwin R. Bigelow, for 
twenty-nine years principal of a 
grammar school in this city, has_ re- 
signed and will remove to Stowe, Vt. 
He has been a man of excellent pro- 
fessional spirit and ability. 


HYDE PARK. The school com- 
mittee has elected Albert L. Barbour, 
A. M., superintendent of the Hyde 
Park schools, to succeed Frank O. 
Draper, resigned, the latter going to 
Pawtucket. Mr. Barbour, who is a 
graduate of Brown University, has 
been superintendent of schools at 
Natick for the past six years. It is 
expected that he will begin his duties 
February 1. 





MIDDLE.ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Principal Sam- 
uel Mills Sprole, late principal in 
Brooklyn, left an estate of $20,000. 
Such records are encouraging. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


OBERLIN. The New England As- 
sociation of Oberlin alumni held a 
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meeting in Boston lately and had as 
the guest of honor Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, a prominent colored woman 
of Washington, one of Oberlin’s grad- 
uates. She has been president of the 
National Associaticn of Colored 
Women, and was a member of the 
Washington Board of Education. 


INDIANA. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was larger and better than 
ever before. The enrollment reachel 
3,000. President E. H. Hughes made 
an ideal president. His inaugura’ al- 
dress on “Action and Reaction in 
Teaching” was a notable produc.ion. 
Retiring President W. L. Bryan gave 
his remarkable cration cn “Lincoln.” 
These two addresses made the open- 
ing night a memorable one. 

The greatest event of the a:socia- 
tion was the Riley meeting. A half 
day’s session was devoted to honorinz 
James Whitcomh Riley. Senator Al- 
bert J. Beverage presided and « mad> 
an address. Charles R. Williams, edi- 
tor cf the Indianapolis News, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, and Henry Waterson 
all made great addresses. Riley re- 
sponded in his own inimitable way. 
The audience numbered more thar 
3,500. The program was interesting 
throughout. The last number by 
Bishop Vincent was listened to by 
more than 2,900 teachers. 

Measures were taken looking to the 
publication of an annual volume of 
proceedings. An able committee was 
appointed to have the matier in 
charge. By resolution the governor 
of the state was asked to appcint an 
educational commission to raake a 
study of school problems and condi- 
tions and report recommendations to 
the legislature. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, B. F. Moore, Marion; 
chairman executive committee, A. J. 
Kinnaman, Danville, and secretary- 
treasurer, J. E. Pearcy, Anderscn. 


MISSOURI. 


Clay county has seventy-six dis- 
tricts, employing 118 teachers. The 
shortest term in any district is six 
months. Fourteen districts have six 
months’ terms, thirty-one, seven 
months, twenty-four, eight months, 
and seven, nine months. Two dis- 
tricts in the county pay a sal- 
ary of only $25 per’ month, 
two pay $30 per month and three pay 
$35 per month. The others run $49, 
$45, $50, and $60. ‘The highest salary 
is paid the superintendent of Liberty, 
$111.50, the second highest salary he- 
ing $100 paid the superintendent of 
Excelsior Springs. The average for 
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the county would be something over 
$50, as fifty-nine of the districts pay 
$50 and upwards each. Clay county 
should have county school super- 
vision. It is one of the best counties 
of the state, is wealthy, can afford 
supervision, and should have it. It 
would greatly improve her already 
excellent schools. 

There are 118 school districts in 
Saline county. County Superintend- 
ent W. C. Fisher reports that four of 
these have five months’ schools for 
the present year, thirty-seven have 
six months, thirty-five, seven months, 
forty-one, eight months, and on/y one, 
the city of Marshall, has nine 
months’ term. The twelve towa 
schools have in their libraries 4,159 
volumes, or an average of 347 to each. 
Ninety-two rural districts have li- 
braries, sixteen have none. Three of 
the districts reporting’ libraries have 
only one volume each. The ninety- 
two rural districts have a total of 
7,841 volumes, or an average of 
eighty-five to the district. This is an 
excellent showing for the county and 
proves the efficacy of county schol 
supervision in the work of securing 
scheol libraries and information 
thereon. The four districts havinz 
only five months’ terms should make 
an effort to have longer terms, and 
the sixteen districts without libraries 
should not have to repcrt this short- 
age another year. 

Superintendent A. L. Ives of Bates 
county sént out a very interesting 
circular under date of Novemler 18, 
to the teachers, directors, and patrons 
of the schools of that county. !n this 
he urges the pupils of the eighth 
grade in the rural and village schools 
to remain in school until they finish 
the common school course of study 
and pass a satisfactory examina‘ion 
for graduation next April, prep .ira- 
tory to entering some good high 
schcol. He announces that’ Rich 
Hill, Butler, Adrian, and Ro:kvi le 
high schocls have offered free schol- 
arships to one girl and one boy ma*- 
ing the highest grade at the final ex- 
aminations for graduation. Merwin 
College will give one free scholarship 
and Foster will do the same. These 
schclarships are good for one year 
following the examinations. The 
cirenlar explains fully the conditions 
and is based upon the plan offered by 
the state superintendent. Superin- 
tendent Ives thinks there will he 
other high schools which will offer 
the same inducements. 

JEFFERSON CITY. The _ recent 
State Teachers’ Association wa; the 
fourth largest ever held, there being 
about 800 in attendance. It was 2 
most representative body. Young 
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For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


i 56 W. 25th St- 
only by ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail £1 00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. 
Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. 
Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Classical High School, Providence, R.I. No. 161. . 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. i ; 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English in Union College. - No. 168. 


The Riverside Literature Series 


Contains 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and nearly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES—LATEST ISSUES 


Book I. . 





Paper, .30. Cloth, .40_ 


Paper, .45. Cloth, .50. 


Paper, 15, Cloth, 25 — 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
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men from nearly every county of the 
state took active part. Missouri has 
cause to feel proud of its leading 
teachers. Citizens commented on the 
contrast between this body and that 
larger gathering in the state capitol 
in 1897. 

Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of 
Kansas City is the first president of 
the State Teachers’ Association to 
have a second term. He was presi- 
dent in 1875 and elected the second 
time thirty years later. It is fitting 
for him, the oldest active member of 
the association, to preside at the 
semi-centennial celebration next 
year. The association was organ’zed 
in 1856; no sessions were held during 
the Civil war. The next sessicn wil 
be the forty-fifth. 


The following officers of the State 
Teachers’ Association have bcen 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City; 
first vice-president, T. Berry Smith, 
Fayette; second vice-president, Elias 
Richmond, Clayton; third vice-presi- 
dent, Louis Theilman, Bonne Terre; 
secretary, J. N. Tankersley, Jefferson 
City: treasurer, Arthur Lee, Clinton; 
railroad secretary, W. J. Hawkins, 
St. Louis; executive committee, 
Ben Blewett, St. Louis; H. D. De- 
mand, Warrensburg; member state 
Reading Circle Board, Lillie Neville, 
Bethany. : 


ILLINOIS. 


The following officers have been 
elected by the Illincis State Teachers’ 
Association: President, J. A. Mercer, 
Peoria; first vice-president, Frank 
Darling, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harriet Treadwell, Chicago; 
third vice-president, O. D. Edwards, 
Harrisburg; secretary, Miss Caroline 
Grote, Pittsfield; treasurer, R. Stotler, 
Olney; railroad secretary, E. C. Ros- 
seter, Chicago; member exccutive 
committee, A. A. Whitney, Elgin; 
Illinois member nominating commit- 
tee, N. BE. A., L. C. Lord, Charieston; 
directors, Agnes Hardinge, Chicago; 
Anna Rogers Parr, Tuscola; E, A. 
Gardner, Paxton; H. A. Hollister, 
Champaign; Morris Mudd, Chester. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 

MISSOULA. This city has doubled 
its population in five years. It has as 
fine a climate and is as productive a 

section as there is in the state. The 


State University is an educational 
uplift to the city. There is greet 
peace and prosperity in the schools, 
The city was the first in the state to 
equip its schools for manual training. 





Just fifty years ago the first num- 
ber of Frank Leslie’s Weekly was is- 
sued, and in commemoration of the 
anniversary a reprint has been made 
by the publishers, which offers an op- 
portunity for interesting comparison 
between the methods employed in 
that day and those of the present, 
both in pictorial illustration and in 
the treatment of public affairs of the 
hour. One department of the weekly 
magazine, however, has been but 
slightly modified in the intervening 
period—that which dea's with books, 

In the issue of Leslie’s Weekly for 
December 15, 1855, there was printed 
an excellent notice of Lippinco:t’s 
Fronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
which had just been published, and 
the verdict then pronounced by tte 
book-reviewer, it is worth noting, is 
reiterated and emphasized by every 
reviewer who, within the past few 
weeks, has been writing upon the new 
edition of the same work. This new 
edition, by the way, while in physical 
proportions not so much larger than 
the earlier edition, compresses an 
amount of information regarding the 
world and its principal divisions, 
cities, and geographical features 
many, many times greater than that 
which covered quite satisfactorily the 
same field fifty years ago. 


> 


Recently, the Dixon Company made 
a shipment to the New York Board cf 
Education of pencils ordered Jan- 
uary 1; this shipment consisted of 
sixty cases, weighing over 9,000 
pounds, almost five tons, and consist- 
ing of 463,824 pencils. 

This is the first shipment that the 
company has made on the 1906 con- 
tract and speaks well for the in- 
creased business of the company, also 
of the demand in the public schools 
for this particular make of pencils. 
Included in this shipment was 30,000 
colored pencils. The 400,000 scho:l 
children in New York city enjoy treir 
work with the colored pencils, and the 
number of years they have been on 
the list speaks volumes for their 
merit. 








NATURALLY UNBASY. 
“What made you so rattled when 
you were giving your testimony in 
that jury trial?” said Grace, 
“One of those lawyers was a beau 


I’'d just thrown down,” confessed 
Dora, ‘‘and I was scared for fear he’d 
ask me my age out of spite, and I 
never was on oath before!”’—Detroit 
Free Press. 





FRESH. 

The woman who was doing her 
Christmas marketing was difficult to 
please. She had overhauled every 
comestible in the shop, and insisted 
on getting the best in stock at a 
penny a pound cheaper than the 
marked price, and now it was a ques- 
tion of eggs. 

“Are you guite sure these eggs are 
fresh?” she asked. 

“They are, madam,” 

“Will you guarantee them?” 

“T will, madam.” 

“But how am I to know that you 
know they are fresh?” 

“My dear lady,” said the exhausted 
shopman, with incisive emphasis, “:f 
you will kindly step to the telephone 
and ring up our farm you will hear 
the hens that laid them still cackling! 
I’m afraid I can’t say any more than 
that.”—Answers. 


FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 


OUTLINE STUDY OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 
By Mavup ELMA KINGSLEY 


Miss Kingsley has been gathering material 
for Outlines for years, and has become an 
expert. Her Outline Studies in Literature 
have had a large success, and are now recog- 


nized everywhere as unequalled for compre- 
hensiveness and clearness. 


Weare Miss Kingsley’s authorized publish- 


ers. Beware of imitations of her eminently 
successful work. 


The Outline of United States History (ready 
February ist) is bound in boards, cloth back, 
65 pp. Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


Outlines of the New College English in 
preparation. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. - - Boston, Mass. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 




















A PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
For Secondary Schools 
By CuHartes Maurice Srepsrns, A. M., 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 





378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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For Daily, Weekly, Monthly, Yearly Service 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Self Binders and Transparent Paper 
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| 


Meet Every Requirement and Every Demand for Economy in the Care of | 


Text-Books and Hygiene in the Schoolroom 
1905 has brovght us in the largest business we ever had in any one year 
Full information with samples sent free 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


| : 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 101.) 





lieres was elected. He is in full sym- 
pathy with the general policy of 
President Loubet, and his election, 
unless there is some unforeseen 
change of program, implies a con- 
tinuance of the government upon the 
same lines as during the last seven 
years. The new President is a man 
of ability and of large political ex- 
perience, and may be counted upon to 
maintain the traditions and the dig- 
nity of his office. 


THE MOROCCAN CONFERENCE 


The Moroccan conference has 
opened peacefully enough at Alge- 
ciras, and the French and German 
delegates, between whom sharp dif- 
ferences may arise at a later siage, 
were almost ostentatious in their mu- 
tual civilities. The most impcrtant 
questions which the conference will 
have to decide will be those of tke 
policing of the border country be- 
tween Morocco and Algeria—a ques- 
tion which involves the rival claims 
of France and Germany; the reform 
of the finances cf Mcrocco; the sup- 
pression of smuggling of arms; and 
the prevention of private monopolies. 
The United States is represented by 
Mr. White, the American ambassador 
to Italy, and Mr. Grummere, the min- 
ister to Morocco. Their presence is 
no new departure, for the United 
States was one of the signatories to 
the Madrid convention regarding Mo- 
rocco in 1880. 





Nickel Plate Road Azain Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Extremely low rate tickets on sale 
daily February 15 to April 7 to Pacific 
coast and other points in the far 
West. Tourist sleepers through from 
New England. For full information 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 





ALSO DROPPING REMARKS. 
Hicks was dropping the Christmas 
parcels. “How clumsy you are,” 
“You men can’t 


grumbled his wife. 
carry anything.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” returned Hicks 
significantly, “we can carry our birth- 
days without dropping any of them,” 





Pay of Maine ‘nt Siecceri 


Teachers. 


From Maine to Missouri come com- 
plaints of low wages paid to teachers 
in the public schools. A committee 
of the Maine Teachers’ Association 
has investigated conditions in that 
state and reports that the average 
monthly salary of men teachers is 
$11.61 below the average fcr the na- 
tion and $21.27 below the average for 
New England. For women teacheis 
the average monthly salary is $12.91 
lower than that for the entire country 
and $11.90 below the New England 
average. The majority of women 
teachers in the state work for from $6 
to $9 a week. About one-eighth are 
paid more than $10. Over two tho- 
sand elementary and high schtol 
teachers board at home, and this ex- 
plains how it is possible for many 
teachers to sustain themselves on 
their small salaries. Maine has gocd 
teachers, and 1,876 of them have taken 
partial or complete normal training 
courses. The committee finds that 
6,530 women working in the Maine 
cotton mills get an average weekly 
wage of $5.99, while the average pay 
of women school teachers is $6.90 a 
week. The average weekly pay cf men 
in the cotton mills is $8.01, according 
to this report and the men teachers 
receive $9.18. The committee sajs 
that the only other occupaticn in 
Maine for which figures are available 
is that included in the woollen indus- 
try, where the annual wages run from 
$327 to $500. The average pay of 
school teachers, including principals 
and superintendent, is $421. 

In Missouri the condition of public 
school teachers seems even less satis- 
factory. J. M. Greenwood, president 
of the State Teachers’ Associaticn, 
says the average pay of men teachers 
is $325 a year and of women teachers 
$319 a year. The average fcr the 
country schools alone is considerably 
lower. In some country districts 
teachers receive less than half the 
compensation of unskilled labor. 
There is said to be a constant stream 
of the best of the Maine teachers go- 
ing to other parts of New England, to 


New York and the West. Presum- 
ably this stream does not head 
toward Missouri. The attendance 


last year at the Maine normal schocls 
was less than for several years. The 
reason for this is apparent.—Hart- 
ford Courant. 


MSNEELY & & CO. BE 
waTeRy fa eiR BELL $ 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


guce VIA 
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THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
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BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Boqunit. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
. Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON 
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The Great Art Periods, the 
Great Masters and Mas- 
ter pieces entertainingly de- 
scribed and illustrated 
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The Art Reader 


An invaluable supplement 
to wall pictures in encour- 
aging art appreciation 


Prepared for supplementary reading in Public Schools 


“It seems to me a very good idea that pupils while reading for reading’s sake should read about art and somewhat for art’s sake.”—Dr. John C. Van Dyke 


Text and 53 full-page illustrations beautifully printed 


Teacher's price, 90 cents, postage paid 


YOU CAN RETURN IT AND MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED IF NOT WANTED ON EXAMINATION 


A. W. ELSON & COMPANY, 146 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL 
OF EpUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 


be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 











The total number of regularly en- 
rolled students in Cornell University, 
exclusive of students of the summer 
session and the short winter courses 
in agriculture, is 3,385, an increase of 
155 over last year. If we include the 
students of the summer session and 
of the short winter courses in agri- 
culture, the total enrollment in the 
university would be more than 4,000. 
These students come from forty-eight 
states and territories of the United 
States, from the Philippine Islands 
and Porto Rico, and from twenty- 
eight foreign countries, including 
nearly all the states of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America and nearly 
all the countries of Europe, besides 
Japan, China, India, Australasia, and 
South Africa, New York state leads 
with 1,911, while Pennsylvania‘ sends 
801; New Jersey 143; Ohio 128; Illi- 
nois 121, etc. 

The total number of professors, as- 
sistant professors, etc., on the in- 
structing staff is 478, an increase of 
forty-four. 

Cornell gives free instruction to 
600 holders of New York state scho!- 
arships and to all students pursuing 
the regular course in the College of 
Agriculture (about 200). Tuiticn ‘s 
also free to all New York state stu- 
dents in the New York State Ve'er- 
inary College. Furthermore, the reg- 
ister announces eighteen competitive 
undergraduate scholarships open to 
members of the entering class, each 
having an annual value of $200 for 
two years, and forty graduate fellow- 
ships and scholarships ranging in 
value from $300 to $600 per annum. 
For regular students, other than the 
above, tuition charges vary from $109 
per annum in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the College of Law to 
$125 in the College of Architecture 
and $150 in the Medical College and 
the Colleges of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The requirements for the A. B. de- 
gree, the only degree awarded in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, have 
been made to include not only the 
satisfactory completion of a specified 
amount of elective work but also the 
completion of a four-year course of 
resident study. Cornell University 
thus gives effective expression to its 
disapproval of the proposed shorten- 
ing of the A. B. course. 

The College of Arts and Sciences, 
which this year registers 693 students, 
am inerease of twenty-one, will here- 
after occupy the new Goldwin Smith 
Hall now nearing completion at a 
cost of more than $300,000, the larg- 


est and most beautiful structu:e on 
the university campus. The Rocke- 
feller Hall of Physics, which is also 
to be completed for the opening of the 
year 1906-07 at a cost of $250,000, will 
give the university one of the finest 
and best equipped physical labora- 
tories in existence. 

The College of Agriculture an- 
nounces the construction of the new 
buildings provided by the legislative 
appropriation of $250,000 of 1904. A 
portion of these buildings will be 
ready for occupancy in the spring. 
The college now enrolls 223 students 
in the regular four-year (degree B. 8. 
A.) and the special two-year courses, 
besides over 206 in the short winter 
courses. 

As regards the other colleges of the 
university, the graduate department 
(degrees A.M., Ph.D., ete.) shows an 
increased enrollment, having now 209 
students, excluding 236 other gradu- 
ates in undergraduate courses; the 
College of Law, with 221 students, an- 
nounces a three-year course leading to 
the degree of LL.B., together with an 
optional fonr-year course which in- 
cludes a year of studies outside that 
college; the Medical College, with 369 
students, offers in New York city a 
full four-year cour: e 'eading to the de- 
gree of M. D., of which the first two 
years are also given at Ithaca, thus 
making possible a combined A.B-M_D, 
course covering only seven years; the 
State Veterinary College has eighty- 
seven students in the regular three- 
‘year course leading to the degree of D. 
V.M.; the College of Architecture has 


an enrollment of eighty students; the | 


College of Civil Eng neering and the 
Sibley College of Mechanical BMngi- 
neering also show large increases in 
attendance, the former now register- 
ing 418 students and the latter 1,086. 
Only the one degree of M.E. is now 
awarded in Sibley College, though 
students are allowed to specialize 
during their senior years in electrical 
engineering, railway mechamical en- 
gineering, naval architecture, etc., for 
which special certificates are given. 

The university library now contains 
more than 315,000 volumes and more 
than 50,000 pamphlets. 

The summer session, in which 619 
students were enrolled in the summer 
of 1905, offers courses especally de- 
Rigned to meet the needs of secondary 
school teachers. A special announce- 
ment of the summer courses will bs 
issued on March 1, 
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Low Round Trip Homeseekers’ 
Rates via the Nickel Plate Road. 


From Buffalo to the West and 
Southwest. First and third Tuesday 
of each month until April 17. For 
full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bcs- 
ton, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Frenzied Finance”’ Mr. Lawscn’s 
remarkable history of financial 
crimes, closes with a bang in the 
February Everybody’s. It is not un- 
likely that this instalment will be 
considered the most fascinating Mr. 
Lawson has ever written. The story 
of Yon Maybach, the “man with the 
jaw like a snow-plow,” who alone se- 
cured railroad ownership for Ger- 
many; the efficiency of the present 
administration of the railroads and 
its advantage for travelers; as well 
as certain of its humorous superficia¥ 
aspects,—make a narrative that no 
thoughtful citizen can well afford to 
miss; The system of compulsory life 
insurance for German workingmen is 
also included in Mr. Russell’s highly 
readable instalment. 

Vance Thompson tells the life- 
story of Alphonso XTII. of Spain, and 
Hartley Davis, in his second article, 
“Reporters of To-day,’’ relatés adven- 
tures of newspaper men all over the 
United States. Sir Gilbert Parker's: 
“The Stake and the Plumb-Line,” a 
novelette in two parts, begins in th’s 
number and is sure to attract wide 
attention. The usual departments 
maintain their interest. 








‘oach, 
Physical Director, 
or teacher to com- 
bine instruction 
in athletics with 





University of Wis- 
eonsin, Purdne, 
~ . Pratt’ Institute, 

and many of the 
best schools. Letushelpyou. Teachers wanted 
for September. Our booklet will interest al!_ 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS 
BUREAU, Rockford, Ll. 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High Schoo] an@ 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
The University of Chicago (Div. Z). Chicage, 
Illinois. 


Harvard University 
Summer School 
July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College Courses in Archaeol , Architee- 
ture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Econo- 
mics, Education, Elocution, Geology, His- 
es Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics 
Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, an 
Surveying. 


For information address 


J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass.. 


N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 
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UNIVERSITY fwrite for Catalogues 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER “force AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY | sas, thiékeo 


L AND COLLe|: E 











Disteigenhe pees tby Ba eet ‘tts ieteines in oo Ae Uereiatenente: 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership | 

NO now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors | 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC S-A Beacon Street, Boston | 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE: 126 eeyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mas good positions for good teachers with gcod records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE ountinw u 


F. CLARK- 














Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetors. 





CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, |1DAHO 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want teachers at the present time for positions which we are asked to fill, 
FRED DICK, Manager, 1543 Glenarm St , Denver, Colo. 








Some New Books 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Elementary Latin Writing..........-.+.--+++. Jordan Ame rics an Book Company,N. .¥.$1.00 
Waste Not, Want Not Stories....... .. .+---.- Johnson ¥ 
Flores de Espana (9 Stories ).. - + «sees. Fontaine « “ “ “ 45 
Thirty More Famous Stories.................. Baldwin “ “ “ “ 50) 
Essentials in Mediaevaland Modern History Harding & Hart “ ‘ “ “ 1.50 
Mental Healing ........-<0:--.seeeesceereeeees Whipple ~ Pub. Co., “ 1.50 
Heart, A Schoolboy’s Journal..........+++..+- De Amicis T. Y. Crowell & Co., 6s pure 
Salve ER ee oe, neck ies eccecoc es Crawford ML acmillan Ce ompany as 5.00 
The Re-shaping of the Far East............-- Weale “6.00 
Life of Lord Randoiph Churchill. .. . Winston ss “ 9.00 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- Raphi aelite 

Brotherhood. .......--ceecetecececee seeces Hunt v2 ss “ 10.00 
Flashlights in the Jungle................-. Schilling Doubleday, Page & Co., *“ 3.80 
Handbook of United States Political History Townsend Lothrop, Lee & ShepardCo, Bo’n 1.60 
Wound DAMA ....200..ccccesecs eocccasecceesss> Scherer J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil, — 
Round about my Peking Garden.............. Little ‘ Fe AF “ oe 
American Political History, 1768-1876 ......... Johnston G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. ¥. 2.00 
Shinto (The Way of the Gods) ....-....-..--. Astor Longmans, Green & Co., ** 2.00 
SEED .... con deoceetoecteacooes cctaes ankester Henry Holt & Co., “ 1.75 
Lord George Bentinck ........+.-++see00--0++- israeli E.P. Dutton & Co., “ 2.00 
Napoleon’s Love Story ....--.seseeeeeeee scenes Gasioronski ‘ ns " 1.50 
Carthage of the Phoenicians .........-...+-.- Moore 1.50 
Frenzied Finance ( Vol.I.) .. ...---++s++++-e00 Lawson The Ridgway Thayer Company, 
Writings of St. Francis of Assisi..Robinson Translated The Dophin Press, Phila. 1.00 








s ; GIVING HIM A LIFT. 
ational Institutions 
Educ ee “Says I, ‘Is misther Smith in, sir?’ 
“Says the man with the sojer cap, 
‘Well, yes; step in.’ 
“So I steps into the closet, and all 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. cf a suddint he pulls at a rope. And 
cs. it’s the truth I’m tellin’ ye—the walls 
STATE, NORM, SCHOOL, BerPenaruss | of the buildin’ “begin runnin’ down 
address ; the Principal, A.G. BoypDEN, A. M. e ce ar. : ; ’ 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircimuno, Mass. | ma, eee othe » Boney hee 
hsexes. For catalogues address satan tne chilider whic 
JoHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. was lift below there? 


F NGHAM, Mass. “Says the sojer-cap man: ‘Be asy, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Puascivonan, Mss; | sir; they'll be all right when ye come 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | down. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, ‘Come down, is it?’ says I. ‘And 
Prineiye). _ | it’s no closet at all, but a haythenish 
—— balloon that yez have got me in?’ 
“And wid that the wall stopped 
# Price-List, ot stock still, and he opened the door. 


And there I was wid the roof jist over 
PUBLISHING TA2Y information, | my head. And that’s what saved me 
a. = ea * * *# 


from goin’ up to the heavens en- 
27-29 West 234 St. | tirely.”"—New York Press. 
gOMPANY®@ a New York. @ 
SS 
N. E. Dept. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 















































Only he that knows what it is to be 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 | down can appreciate being up in the 


BOSTON, MASS. world.—New Orleans Picayune. 











An Electric Aerial Railway. 


[From Harper’s Weekly.] 
There is apparently no mcre at- 
tractive field for engineering than the 
mountains of Switzerland, and the 


‘greatest skill and ingeauity have 


been exercised in the various rail- 
ways designed to carry tourists to the 
summits. Recently there has been 
|} an entirely new departure from ex- 
isting practice in a plan proposed fcr 
ascending the northwestern side of 
the Wetterhorn, which rises precipi- 
tously to an altitude of 7,700 feet 


| above the sea level. The new scheme 


consists of a combination cf the fun- 
damental principles of the ordinary 
aerial cableway, now so much used in 
constructive engineering for the 
transport of materials, and of the 
elevated mono-railway, best ex- 
ampled in the line between Barmen 
and Elberfeld in Germany. In the 
latter a car is suspended from a sin- 
gle rail supported by a system of 
girders, while in the new Swiss rail- 
way, instead of rail, a stout steel 
cable will be stretched from station 
to station, and from this will be sus- 
pended by its running gear a car or 
cage for the passengers. Each car 
will contain ten passengers, and be of 
the lightest pcssible construction. 
The line will run from the Grindel- 
wald upper glacier, at about 4,000 
feet altitude, up to the Enge station 
in one lift, a distance of 1,300 feet. 
This station is of massive masonry, 
and affords an anchcrage fcr the 
cable. The gradient of the cable for 
this part of the line is about eighty 
per cent. This station affords access 


50 | to a series of fine views, and there is 


a path along the Enge to the depart- 
ure station of the second section of 
the line, which extends to a point at 
an altitude of 7,761 feet, or a lift of 
2,300 feet. The motive power is to 
be electricity at high tension, and 
part of the installation is already 
completed. The summit of the Wet- 
terhorn is 12,150 feet above sea level, 
ahd from the present studies there is 
apparently no reason why access to 
it should not be gained by a series of 
such railways as the two sections al- 
ready described. Only once before 
has the mono-rail system been used 
on a mountain railway, on Vesuvius 
in 1880, and this method was. sup- 
planted when the line was recon- 
structed. 
——————- 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
nas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


a OO 
A DRINK HE NEVER “DE- 
CLINED.” 


Briggs—““We all have our idiosyn- 
erasies. There’s old Tippler for in- 
stance.” 

Griggs—“What’s his?” 

Briggs—“He has a favorite wine, 
but he never tastes it until he’s 
loaded.” 

Grigegs—“Oh, that’s easily ex- 
plained. Tippler is a Latin scholar, 
and would never put the hock before 
the ‘hic.’” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


HOLLIS. 

One of the most signal successes in 
Boston in many seasons is the 
“smart” musical play, ‘““Molly Moon- 
shine,’’ which is Marie Cahill’s star- 
ring vehicle for the present season, 
and which is eclipsing even its won- 
derful suecess in New York city by 
its phenomenal business in the pres- 
ent engagement. There remains 
only one week more in which to see 
Miss Cahill, as she will not play in 
New England any more this year. 
Although her reception at the Hollis 
in “Nancy Brown” was flattering two 
seasons ago, it could rot compare 
with the emphatic character of this 
one. Standing room cnly has been 
the sign hung ont at every perform- 
ance, and the advance sale is such 
that the same is indicated for the 
rest of the engagement. Miss Cahill’s 
art has proved itself even more mag- 
netic than ever, and the triumph cf 
the quiet and worth-while method of 
America’s most popular comedienne 
over that of the conventional noisy 
kind has heen scored to the credit of 
Reston. It will not always be songs 
and comedy with Miss Cahill if she 
yields to the suggestions of her 
friends and admirers 

KEITH’S. 

The two leading attractions of the 
big variety program announced from 
kKXeith’s for the week of January 29 
are European attractions and have 
never before been seen in New kng- 
land. Auguste Van Biene. one of the 
world’s really great ’cellists, is cer- 
tain to attract mcre music-lovers to 
that popular playhouse than have 
been seen'since the summer season. 
When the “Yankee Circus on Mars” 
was produced at the New York Hip- 
podrome last season the big sensa- 
tional snecess of that spectacular por- 
formance was scored by Mile. There-e 
Renz, a famous European horse- 
woman, formerly instructress to the 
Bavarian court. Mile. Renz exhibits 
three beautiful white horses, and her 
engagement is limited to a_ single 
week. Included in the  surroundinz 
show are some of the best vaudevil- 
lians of this country. Prominent on 
the list will be found Howard and 
North, in an original specialty, e:- 
titled ‘“‘Those Were the Happy Days”: 
Wilton Brothers, European comedy 
acrobats: Carroll Johnson, ‘“‘the Beau 
Krummel! of Minstrelsy’; Gallagher 
and Barrett, in a travesty sketch; 
Violet Dale, imitator of stage favor- 
ites: Miss Norton and Paul Nichol- 
son, in a comedy sketch, ‘““The Ladies’ 
Tailor’: Craece Leonard, ‘‘the Ameri- 
can Vesta Tilley’; Eddie Mack, clever 
step dancer, and Potter and Harri:, 
acrobats and equilibrists, Harry 
Houdini, “the handcuff king,’ will be 
the star feature of the program the 
week of February £ 

- a es 

Owing to the practice of throwing 
stones at motor-ears. which has be- 
come very common in Eerlin, many 
ears are now fitted with thin wire 
netting to protect the windows, and 
there is a renewed outcry against 
those who interfere with the simple 
pleasures of the poor.—Punch. 
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She—‘I wonder why we call love 
blind?” 

He—“Well. somehow we don't like 
to call the little fellow a fcol.”’ 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Sea sy 


pointments of Women Teachers this year. Pa, to Me,—Anna L. Bard, Factoryville, to Aroo- 
stook Normal. Pa. to Mass.— Rose E. Loetzer, Sayre, to Sandisfield. Mass. to Conn,— Mary 
E. Allen, South Hadley, to Shelton. N.Y. to N. J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amsterdam, to Point 
Pleasant. Va. to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, to Weatherly. N. ¥. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse, to Frostburg Normal. N. ¥. to Va.—Ada M. Mallory, Phoenix, to Chatham. 
Ohio to W. Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wesleyan University. N. Y¥. to La.—Florence 
E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. N.Y to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca, 
to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal, to Colo.—Frances ©. Helden, Redlands, to Denver Normal. 
These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W.BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








“ BREWER verve’ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
03» 8 LO7,. UCTS 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3278 Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, III. 
Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many letters about vacancies for September already 
coming in. Get in line early. Wecan help you. Address for 21st Year Book, C. J. ALBERT, Mgr. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRaTtT, anager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIOsAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer beiter opportu- 

nities for aspiring 

teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «*-: 




















New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


Schermerhorn mAcHERs AcENcy, 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 





Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN .C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
















New 








GET IN LINE FOR ADVANCEMENT 





CENTURY This Bureau, formerly Dixon Educational Bureau. is conducted by 
men experienced in schoo! as well as agency work They will understand 
BUREAU your wants. Established 1880. Write to-day. 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


J . 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Bupo. Drs Mornss, lowa. 





©0000 S 060960000000 0900000000000 04000000 006000008 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


every part of the country. 
~ ’ 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency 2. 
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29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 





SPELLING 


Power's Graded Speller (Complete) 
Power's Graded Speller - Part | 
Power's Graded Speller - Part Il 
By ALICE ROSE POWER, 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 


The complete book contains the work of the first to the eighth 
grade inclusive; Part I contains the work of the first four 
grades; Part Il., the work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 





NEW PHYSIOLOGIES 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Bookin Physiology 


These books were written by DR. J. A. CULLER, of Miami 
Univeisity, Oxford, Ohio. They are carefully graded to the 
needs and the comprehension of pupils of the various grades, 


PHYSICS 


Culler’s First Book in Physics 


A simple, practical text-book adapted to the needs and the 
comprehension of pupils of the grammar grades. Numerous 
interesting experiments are given. 











Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


Fidl information given on applir atioi 
Correspor i liciter 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, ‘ ° ° ° Philadelphia 








Eric Pape School of £rt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 


this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


| Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 


tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 














BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
AND CLASS USE 





CLASSICAL STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Dr. Brooks has succeeded amazingly well in preserving all the style and charm of the classic originals, 
while telling the story simply and absorbingly. These are just the books to interest children in early Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, and English literature, There are seven volumes in the series, all richly illustrated and 


bound in cloth. One dollar and twenty-five cents each. 


The Story of Siegfried 
The Story of King Arthur 
The Story of Tristram 


The Story of the Faerie Queene 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


These are standard works by recognized experts. 


being based on years of classroom experience. 


As text-books for class use, they are invaluable, 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


The most widely used of any book on the subject. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. } 


300 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


ADVANCED ELOCUTION 


The latest. work on the subject. 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


100 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


Contains 5,000 words frequently mispronounced. 


By Joun H. Becuren. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 








